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EXPERIENCE KEEPS A DEAR SCHOOL, BUT FOOLS WILL LEARN IN 
NO OTHER. 
HE WHO GOES A-BORROWING GOES A-SORROWING. 

Benjamin Franklin. The Whistle. 


WE have left 1945 behind us. It was the year of victory, of 
congratulation, of rejoicing. The sense of infinite relief given 
us by 1945 is now over—quite over. It ma 
January, 146 5, ail a have ended inn we found Biv Sad 
burdened with troubles in Indo-China and the Dutch East 
Indies, besides our own overseas difficulties in Palestine and 
India, where the political cowardice of successive groups of 
British statesmen of all parties have created an impasse of a 
very serious nature. Besides these areas of disturbance—in 
the case of India they are almost entirely of our own making 
—we have to face difficulties on a large scale in Europe. The 
Russians are not playing the game by us, nor by the countries 
where they profess to have a controlling interest. The Persian 
trouble is almost directly a Russian creation. Mr. Bevin had 
to go to Moscow to make representations about this and other 
matters. But it is the fact that Russia, the European-cum- 
Asiatic Power, can, within limits, do anything she likes with 
her share of the world. The United States, the second great 
World Power, is packing up in Germany without reference to 
her Allies. Americans are uncertain and uneasy ; concerned 
only with getting out of Europe as soon as possible, and bent 
on keeping paying assets only in the Pacific. Just as after the 
last war she scrapped everything, so after this war she is 
scrapping everything, including British goodwill and friend- 
ship. That is her affair. Our concern is that our purblind 
politicians are helping her in this last policy regardless of the 
fact that, in this case, the punishment will fall upon us even 
more heavily than upon the Americans. 


WE have referred to two World Powers, Russia and the United 
States. There is a third, older established, as great, as rich 
The British and with a more promising future for develop- 


Empire ment than the other two. This Power is the 
British Empire. Our island alone, even with 
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all its known courage and resourcefulness, cannot by itself 
compare in strength with Russia and the United States, but 
keeping company with us are our Dominions and Colonies, and 
with them as partners we are not only equal but superior 
to either of the other great Powers. | Russia does not 
mind this potential strength of ours. She is powerful enough 
to be indifferent to it. The Soviets will thwart British 
influence where it suits them, arid they will check it when they 
can, but the be-all and end-all of Russian policy is not enmity 
to the British Empire. With the United States, however, 
matters are different. For the inhabitants of that country 
history began in 1775 with a break away from British dominion 
and the American outlook is entirely governed by this act of 
secession. They feel they must go on repeating it, reinforcing 
it and rubbing it in all the time. They have twice, owing to 
circumstances which were too strong for them, found them- 
selves the allies of the British peoples in a major war. That 
has made no difference to their jealous’ dislike of the British 
Empire. Ever since 1775 the United States have wanted to 
do this country down. Now they see their chance. With the 
connivance of Messrs. Attlee, Dalton, Cripps and Morrison, 
assisted by the muddle-headedness and blindness of Conser- 
vative leaders, the U.S.A. have been given their chance and 
they have taken it. Britain is, the Americans think, where 
they want her! .<™ \ 

e 
On Thursday, December 7, Mr. Attlee came to the House of 
Commons at 10.30 p.m. to announce the terms which the 

Government of the U.S.A. imposed as a condi- 
lage maar tion of lending money to the British to finance 

their recovery. Talk about this had been in 
the news for months. Mr. Attlee and his colleagues now 
recommended a project already signed to the House of 
Commons. Actually there had been no discussion at all. The 
terms were imposed. Even the hour of the announcement was 
dictated by Washington. Mr. Attlee recited his lesson, and 
as he knew that he could not even depend upon his own party 
for support if time for discussion, for understanding, were 
given, the business was rushed through the Commons in two 
days. Among other onerous conditions is one which forces us 
to adhere to the Bretton Woods Agreement. This involves 
our returning to the Gold Standard. Further, there is a Trade 
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Agreement which hampers us in the development of Empire 
resources and will force the abolition of preferences. Nothing 
worse was ever done by any Government than the signing of 
such an agreement ; nothing baser than the breaking of the 
pledge to the House of Commons and the country that time 
for full discussion would be given. At every stage Members 
have exacted this pledge. Now it has been broken, and 
broken wantonly, for the American Congress is not to begin 
to consider the question of granting the loan until this month. 
Yet, as*by jet propulsion and under threats, this business was 
rushed through the House of Commons in two days. There 
was to be no time for thought, no time for discussion. The 
Socialists—all but 23—-were squared by Ministers, the bulk of 
the Conservatives, bewildered and lost owing to the cowardice 
of their leaders, took refuge in the degradation of abstention. 
Under Mr. Robert Boothby’s brave leadership, however, a 
stand was made; 71 Conservatives remembered the Empire 
and voted against its abolition. 


WHEN Mr. Attlee announced his policy there was an instant 
stir in the House of Commons. Public opinion had been 

doped into thinking that the U.S. would give 
Selling <4 generous terms. They had been bemused by 
Empire Out ‘the scene-setters in Washington. The press 
had played into the hands of the financiers and the economists 
by multitudes of headlines to the effect that a terrific struggle 
was going on. All this was seen to be camouflage directly the 
terms of the loan were told to the House of Commons. The 
proposal to return to the Gold Standard shocked everyone who 
knew the history of 1925-30. Certain Socialists, 23 of them, 
joined with the group of Conservatives who opposed the 
measure. Mr. Stokes, Member for Ipswich, cried aloud to 
Mr. Morrison and his colleagues that they had sold Britain 
out to the moneylenders. That will be the verdict of the 
country when they have time to think, to understand, and 
above all, when they begin to experience. Ministers, in 
recommending the agreement they had made, put the matter 
on the lowest level, as of course their Socialist creed obliges 
them to do. Mr. Dalton, who opened the ball on Wednesday, 
December 12, said that if we did not swallow the American 
terms we should be short of dollars, and if we were short of 
dollars we should be short of tobacco. Mr. Boothby retorted 
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to this by saying that it was proposed to sell the British 
Empire for a packet of cigarettes. Ministers generally took a 
whining, complaining tone. The Conservatives were better, 
some really manly and good, but Mr. Churchill, so gallant in 
the war, ah, where was he? For the moment with no fight, 


no understanding, and nothing better to do than talk about ' 


Mr. Laski. A pitiful sight. Or was he dragged down by 
memories ? Memories of 1907 when he “ bolted, banged and 
barred the door” against Imperial preference, or of 1925 
when he took us back to the Gold Standard ? 


Tus division of December 13 was an important one. It 
divided the sheep from the goats in the Conservative party 

Fer’ and it showed that the Socialist party contains 
The Division >; Members who put country before party. 
An official analysis shows the figures :— 


The loan agreement was approved by 345 to 98. 
The number of members recorded as “ absent ”’ was 187— 
the majority of them deliberate abstentions. The 
Opposition leaders recommended their followers to 
abstain. 

On the Labour side 321 voted for the agreement, 
23 against and 44 were “ absent.’’ On the Conservative 
side 8 voted for the agreement, 71 against, 117 were 
absent. Of 13 Liberal Nationals, 1 voted for the agree- 
ment, 3 against and g took no part in the division ; and 
of 14 Independents 5 were for and 3 against, and 6 did 
not vote. Nine Liberals voted for the agreement, and 
2 were absent. 


The 8 Conservatives who were so eager to abandon the 
Empire to owe money to the States and to go back to the 
gold standard should be looked up by their constituents. 
They even went against their leader’s advice in their desire to 
support the Socialists. 


THE abject attitude of British Ministers and of the City of 
London towards the Americans is humiliating, but intelligible. 
1925-1945 They are at once insular and international. 
They never think at all of the Empire. It is 


interesting to read what Mr. Maxse wrote on this subject in 
1925 when we returned to the Gold Standard. This policy led 
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to the worst slump in our history—and to our abandonment 
of gold once more in 1931. And here there is some curious 
evidence of that “‘ hidden hand ”’ which is said not to exist 
but which often appears to deflect our policy. In 1925 the 
decision to return to gold in the wake of America was recom- 
mended by a hole-and-corner committee of financiers and 
economists appointed by Mr. Snowdon, the Socialist Chan- 
cellor. It was adopted and implemented by Mr. Churchill, the 
Conservative Chancellor of the Exchequer. This action of 
both Chancellors showed the stranglehold these economists 
and bankers had in 1925. Their grip does not appear to be 
any less powerful now. In 1925 Mr. Churchill, who confessed 
that he was no economist or currency expert, told the House 
that it was a good moment to return to gold because we had 
no heavy commitments to the United States. The argument 
for our re-orientation towards gold is now the exact opposite. 
Now we must obey America because we owe her too much. 
Actually the situation of 1925 and 1945 are not in one respect 
dissimilar. The constant factor being provided by the 
cowardice of our financiers and Ministers, and their lack of 
faith in the British Empire— 


** Being without that faith, our much-amalgamated Bankers and 
politicians of the past inevitably get ‘ rattled’ whenever they con- 
trast the limited resources of this congested island—flanked by a 
German outpost in Ireland— ... more heavily taxed than any 
people in the world, and weighed down by a gigantic heart-breaking 
debt—when they compare Great Britain, dependent on foreigners 
fot many necessities of life, with a vast, rich, resourceful, self-con- 
tained, and self-sufficing American Dominion, is it any wonder that 
they lose heart and see no alternative except to ‘ hitch our wagon 
to a star,’ and acquiesce in our becoming a satellite of the United 
States, with no soul to call our own? Just as a thoughtless politician 
‘ forgot Goschen ’ at a critical stage in his career, so these unthink- 
ing, unseeing Bankers, Bureaucrats and Ministers forget the British 
Empire. Is it the craven fear of being great that prevents them 
from calling in a new world to redress the balance of the old,or 
is it that they are incapable of ‘ thinking Imperially’? We might 
share their discouragement and their timidity if, like them, we only 
visualised the island and took no stock of the Dominions. We 
doubt whether even Great Britain need be as obsequious towards 
the United States as Lombard Street and Downing Street insist, and 
we are confident that the British Empire can hold its own against 
all comers.” — National Review. Episodes of the Month, June, 1925. 


That was written in 1925. In 1932, having shaken off the 
gold shackles, Great Britain and the British Dominions made 
the Ottawa Agreements. These agreements stimulated our 
Empire trade without interfering with our foreign trade. 
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Thanks to Ottawa the British Empire made a more rapid 
recovery after 1932 than any other national group. These 
Ottawa Agreements are now to be scrapped. We are to pledge 
ourselves to Bretton Woods and gold without there being any 
hope of escape. We are to have the years after 1925, but we 
are never to see the salvation of 1932. 


In 1925 Lord Beaverbrook was one of the few people who 
protested against the return to gold and the anti-Imperial 
outlook this implied. Then, as again recently, 
+ amg and he threw his whole influence against this 
suicidal folly. Here is what he said in 1925 :— 
“When Mr. Churchill was being pressed to reimpose 
the Gold Standard I said to him, ‘ If you do this I shall 
give up the fight for better times and enter the Valley of 
Despair.’ ”’ 
His warning was disregarded. We had the Gold Standard. 
It produced within four years nearly 3,000,000 unemployed 
and came nearer to breaking us than Hitler did. With a 
fatuity, a determination towards national destruction, which 
is pathological, Ministers are again taking the course which 
can only lead to disaster as it did before. Advocates of this 
national suicide pretend that we have no other plan open to 
us. But this is not so. We have the possibility of relying 
upon our own resources, upon those of our Dominions and 
Empire, and upon the Sterling Area in Europe. In any case 
we are going to have a bad time and a period of restriction, 
but, as in the one case, we are certain to come through, in the 
other we are sure to go under, and to go under without paying 
the United States the astronomical sums we are about to 
borrow from her. This last factor alone should make us pause, 
for this second repudiation is as inevitable as the first, and 
will cause infinite ill-will towards us in America. Part of our 
Ministers’, ex-Ministers’ and our able Editors’ troubles at this 
juncture comes from their own short sight. Being myopic 
they did not look ahead but into their political distorting 
mirrors. There they saw a promised land, all milk and honey, 
all secondary schools and subsidies. Everyone was to have 
everything and a bit more. Now the reality is before us. It 
is a bleak one. The Americans are imposing on us, the people 
who saved them, harsher financial terms than the Allies en- 
forced on the defeated Germans in 1919. 


Soviet News gives pride of place in its issue of November 23 
to documents on the so-called ‘‘ Independence Plebiscite ” 
Totelitarian which took place in Outer Mongolia on Octo- 


Plebiscite ber 20 in accordance with the terms of the 
Russo-Chinese Agreement of August 14 last. 
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The plebiscite, we are told, “‘ was held on the broadest demo- 
cratic basis,” all citizens aged 18 and over (with certain 
obvious and reasonable exceptions) taking part. Electors 
voted openly for “ independence,’ marking “for” or 
“against ’”’ their names in the voters’ list and writing their 
signature or making their thumbprint if illiterate. On the 
results thus achieved the documents observe that 


* in all, 494,960 persons registered by local Commissions were to 
take part in the voting. . . . Of the above number 7,551 persons. 
did not participate in the voting for justifiable reasons (travelling, 
grave illness) ; 487,409 citizens of the Mongolian People’s Republic, 
or 98.4 per cent. of all citizens entitled to participate in the plebiscite, 
took part in the voting, including 395 citizens who were abroad, 
where seven voting stations were set up ; 487,409 votes, Or 100 per 
cent. of all citizens who participated in the plebiscite, voted for the 
independence of the Mongolian People’s Republic. Not a single 
vote was cast against it.” 


So now we know. Outer Mongolia is now ‘‘ autonomous ’’— 
which means that she is a Soviet vassal ; and, like all Soviet 
vassals, must not merely accept her chains, but vote for them. 
One wonders what would have happened to any Mongol who 
thought he would like to vote against !_ One also wonders just 
why the Russians and their satellites go to the trouble to stage 
such shows ? 


BEACHCOMBER, in the Daily Express on December 4, writes 
about the visits to Yugoslavia and other countries which some 
“First-hand” Members of Parliament have been making. 
Reports Beachcomber says :— 


‘‘ BEHIND THE IRON CurTAIN ” 

** My tour of the old Balkan democracies began in Yugoslavia. 
As I did not know the language, and could not understand even the 
interpreters, I was the less inclined to express doubts about any of 
the mass of facts which were given to me. But, on my very first 
day, a man whom I took to be a high official told me he spoke 
English. I gathered from him that Yugoslavia has three parties, 
roughly corresponding to our Liberal, Labour and Tory Parties, 
and on the model of the Bulgarian and Rumanian democracies. 
My informant and his assistants never left me, and they allowed me 
to move about freely with them, and to see whatever they wanted 
me to see.” 


That’s about it ! 


THE Central Office has published a very interesting set of 
tables showing the numbers of voters in the General Election 
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of last July and how many there were of each 
party. This shows not only the numbers of 
the voters but how many voters stand behind each member. 
These last are interesting. Every Conservative member 
stands for 56065 voters. Every Socialist M.P. for 42386. It 
is this sort of unevenness that drives people to Proportional 
Representation. But that would most certainly lead to the 
slackening of the voters’. interest in elections. The most 
interesting table is the one showing the actual number of 
votes recorded. Here it is :— 


Voters Numbers 


NATIONAL OrHerR PARTIES 
Constituencies Con. L.Nat.| Nat. Soc, Lib, |1.L.P.| C.W. | Com, Ind. Total. 
ENGLAND— 
London Boroughs 481175 | 16517 | 6082] 770122 | 51919}; — 8984 | 12930 | 28758 | 1376487 
ProvincialBoroughs} 2957834 |320727 | 73545 | 4595426 | 762123 | 5954 | 20317 | 38480 | 66803 | 8841209 
Counties . . | 4135666 |250509 | 26235 | 4606895 [1096395 _— 77102 2344 | 121005 [10316151 
Universities “ 10202 _— 19525 3414 _— _ —_ 44458 77599 
Total . - | 7584877 |587753 |125387 | 9975857 |1910437 | 5954 |106403 | 53754 | 261024 [20611446 
WALEs AnD Mon.— 
Boroughs . ° 56142 | 19191 | 11306 196999 26102 _ _ 15761 9376 | 334877 
Counties . > 164638 | 44852 | 22997 581185 | 149454 _ _ _ 31668 | 994794 
University . : _ — — — 5239 — _ — 1696 6935 
Total . é 220780 | 64043 | 34303 | 778184 | 180795 | — — 15761 | 42740 | 1336606 
ScoTLanp— 
Burghs . S 392110 | 36110 — 562735 59299 140725 932 | 15629 23046 | 1130586 
Counties . . 486095 } 71978 me 581675 | 73550} — 3299 | 17636 | 25171 | 1259404 
Universities "i 8999 — 16011 4075 3319} — -= — 10685 43089 
Total . ° 887204 |108088 | 16011 | 1148485 | 136168 |40725 4231 | 33265 58902 | 2433079 
IRELAND, N. . ‘ 
Borough . : 98215 a == 45585 — — — _— 44883 | 188683 
Counties . . | 294239 — — 19874 _— _— _ — | 216973 | 531086 
University . ; 1923 ood — — — —_ _ _ 728 2651 
Total . . 394377 —_ —— 65459 _— _ _ _ 262584 | 722420 
Grand Total. | 9087238 |759884 |175701 [11967985 |2227400 |46679 |110634 |102780 | 625250 [25103551 


We can see how closely the figures run and that the enorm- 
ous majority the Socialist have in the House of Commons is 
largely a matter of accident. But these accidents, these dis- 
proportions, occur in every General Election. We have to 
ensure that they do not work against us by recovering the 
majority in constituencies where we have lost it. Socialist 
Ministers, with their general incompetence, work for us—Mr. 
Aneurin Bevan is worth thousands of votes to us weekly. But 
we must not leave all the work to be done by our opponents. 


Except for their loan failure Conservatives are working well. 
Confronted with a Government programme, which was not dis- 
The Vote of closed until after the Municipal Elections, the 
Censure Opposition realised how great a responsibility 
rested on them. They have now faced the fact that they must 
fight a rearguard action step by step. In so doing they wil! 
educate the country which voted Socialist last July in a fit of 
absence of mind. Their first grand trial of strength began on 
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December 5 when a vote of censure was moved in the House 
of Commons. This regretted the absence of housing effort, the 
slowness of demobilisation, the Government’s general pre- 
occupation with Socialist theory and their lack of concern in 
regard to practical matters. Mr. Oliver Lyttelton moved the 
resolution in an admirable speech, which was not answered in 
any particular by any Minister who followed him. His points 
were all worth making and we give some of them here. The 
Government, he said, already control raw materials, building 
priorities, capital issues, labour and its movements. They 
control exports. Now they are adding to all these controls ‘a 
general nationalisation of all the services upon which industry 
relies.”’ These powers of theirs are almost all of them nega- 
tive. They are powers to prevent and not to promote. Peace 
and war demand very different treatment. Our war produc- 
tion “was achieved, with very small exceptions, by Free 
Enterprise working upon orders placed by the Government. 

. The Government (in regard to weapons) know what they 
require and when delivery must take place, and the manu- 
facturer knows that he will be paid in pounds sterling when he 
delivers the goods.”’ 


Tuus, in war the problem of production is comparatively 
simple, but in peace the Government, the single customer in 
war, is replaced by thousands of customers with 
varying needs and varying ability to pay. The 
Government, suggested Mr. Lyttelton in effect, 
have only a peace policy of prevention to offer to the country. 
To begin with they hold up the important matter of demobili- 
sation. Labour is the chief need, for “‘ in this country we have 


Peace-Time 
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two jobs . . . waiting for every man or woman that we have 
to do them. . . . His Majesty’s Government,’”’ added Mr. 
Lyttelton, “are fiddling and fumbling. . . . They deserve 


the greatest censure for a demobilisation policy which, I say, 
is utterly unfitted to the needs of this country at the moment.” 
On demobilisation everything else hinges. If the factories 
cannot get hands, without hands they cannot produce. In 
clothing even the exiguous coupons cannot be honoured. Mr. 
Lyttelton asked how the Italian prisoners were going to be 
replaced. He asked how many railwaymen were being with- 
held, and he gave figures about his own industry, the electrical 
industry. 


*T thought the House might forgive me if I quoted figures 
relating to my own company. We have received back from the 
Armed Forces 850 of our workers. We have still in the Armed 
Forces 9,335. That is how the position looks from the intake side 
of industry. The English Electrical Company, which is another 
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company in a big way of business, has 40 per cent. of its capacity 
unused. That is again because of this palsied treatment of demobili- 
sation.” [Official Report.] 


From the electrical industry, Mr. Lyttelton turned to 
coal mining, which, we have been told, is to be nationalised. 


WE have been told for years by Socialists that all that was 
wanted to galvanise the coal miners into life and work was 
the nationalisation of their industry. This has 
sear not proved to be so. Like many other Socialist 
5 af plans this one has proved to be an illusion. 
The miners are not flocking to work. They are not getting 
the coal even as well as they did. Their numbers since 
June 30 have declined by some 9,000 or 10,000 and their 
output has considerably declined per head. In the third 
quarter of 1944 the output per wage earner was 61-6 tons. 
The output in the third quarter of 1945 is 56:2 tons. Mr. 
Lyttelton did not give the figures for absenteeism, but they 
also are striking. As for housing, the matter is quite simple. 
Very few are being built. Hitherto, in this country, houses 
have been chiefly built by private enterprise. Between the 
wars private enterprise built some two-thirds of the houses 
that were put up. Our Socialist Government has announced 
that during their régime no house subsidies will be paid to 
private enterprise. The result is simple. Very few houses are 
now being built. Very few will be built. 


“‘ The housing policy of the present Government, far less their 
promises, will not be fulfilled and that for the simplest of reasons, 
that they prefer adherence to mere Socialist doctrines rather than to 
give the people the houses that they need ; and they can only do 
that quickly if they bring into play what has been the greatest source 
of house building, namely, private enterprise.” [Official Report.] 


But it is in the matter of the manufacture of goods and their 
export that the Government is most harmful to this country. 
Trade The shortage of labour has been spoken of, but 

the controls and restrictions of production are 
endless. Mr. Lyttelton gave a list of the impediments to pro- 
duction. This 


“is the labyrinthine rigmarole and abracadabra through which it is 
necessary to go before getting a building licence to make those small 
additions, alterations or extensions to plant, the foundation of 
machines, which are necessary if the export trade is to be got going 
and the industrial machine working. As I said before, we have, 
first, to get a Government Department to sponsor the project. They 
are sometimes very unwilling to do it, but after a time perhaps the 
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project is sponsored. Let us suppose that it is the Ministry of 
Supply. Then an approach has to be made to the regional controller 
of the Ministry of Supply. He probably makes an investigation, and 
after a time he refers to headquarters, and then it goes to the Regional 
Board and then to the Board of Trade. Then the Ministry of Town 
and Country planning intervenes, or is likely to, and the Ministry 
of Transport and the Ministry of Agriculture are others who may 
have to be consulted. Then the project will have to go to Panel 
A, and after considerable inquiry they will send it back to the 
original Ministry, in this case the Ministry of Supply. It is then 
inspected by the Controller of Building Contracts in that Ministry, 
who sends it on to the Ministry of Works. Finally, it will go into 
the Ministry’s regional office, and, on the assumption that the 
original applicants are still alive, they will be issued with a building 
licence.” [Official Report.] 

We beg our readers to study this paragraph, which is in no.way 

exaggerated. These obstacles to getting work done “‘ cause 

many projects to fall by the way ”’ said Mr. Lyttelton. 


ONE of the many questions which the speaker asked, and to 
which there was no answer, was about the future of labour 

direction. Do the Government intend to per- 
i ve No manently assume the power to move workers 
about and prevent people from moving them- 
selves about in industry ? 


“I repeat the question. Will the Government tell us this 
afternoon that it is their intention to direct labour to work where 
the Government wish and not where the man or woman wishes ? 
I may say that if the Government does seek to direct labour by this 
means they will fail to bring it about, and I think it is right that 
they should fail to bring it about. Even to-day I challenge the 
Government to deny—and I ask the right hon. gentleman to make 
a note of this point—that the Control of Engagements Order is a 
dismal failure. I challenge them to deny that the Essential Work 
Order cannot be enforced and is not being enforced.” 


There was again no reply. The Socialists were restless under 
the criticism they were listening to. They are not accustomed 
to it. In the clubs and other forcing houses for speakers in 
which they get their training opinion is all one way. The 
restiveness and intolerance of the new Socialist M.P.’s are very 
evident. They go so far as to mutter audible threats of 
violence towards their political opponents. Mr. Lyttelton’s 
cool and measured statement of facts, facts which none of 
them were able to controvert, upset them considerably. He 
was their most formidable critic of Socialism—not least about 
the way the Government is squandering money. 
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PERHAPS the most damaging admission yet made was Mr. 
Attlee’s that only 2,000,000 are making munitions now. Money 
: can have no meaning to him. This Govern- 
a ment’s extravagance is immense. They pour 
money into the sands of their dry-as-dust 
theories. The Budget for the current year to March 31 is 
£5,500 million. Since May 3 we have had peace with Ger- 
many, since August 8 we have had peace with Japan, but 
2,000,000 men and women are still making munitions—muni- 
tions which are as obsolete as blunderbuses. Besides this, 
hundreds of thousands of men and women are being kept in 
camps in Britain with nothing to do but camp routine work. 
The 2,000,000 munition workers and the several hundred 
thousand camp dwellers are all redundant. Such expenditure 
is inflationary because it creates no productive value. Had 
the Government started on a career of deliberate waste they 
could have found nothing more destructive of real wealth 
than the course they are pursuing. Mr. Lyttelton said all this 
and he said a great deal more. Sir Stafford Cripps was one of 
those who replied ; replied but did not answer. He is an 
incompetent Minister and no thinker at all, but he is a first- 
rate advocate. He knows and practises that oldest of old 
dodges, ‘‘When you have no case, abuse the plaintiff's 
attorney ’’—in this instance Mr. Churchill, who had not yet 
spoken. So Sir Stafford Cripps did so and revived the spirits 
of his party in a rough and tumble with his former chief. They 
both enjoyed this bout and the Socialists did not seem to 
mind the fact that Mr. Lyttelton’s speech was—and remains 
—unanswered. 


Mr. CHURCHILL brushed away the flimsy forensics of Sir 
Stafford Cripps. He is a bonny fighter and pays no more 

., attention to pinpricks or, when he fights, to 
Mr. Churchill jcarity, than they deserve. In reply to 
taunts as to why the vote of censure had not been moved 
earlier, he said that the Opposition had hoped to be able to 
co-operate with the Government on practical tasks, and that 
these immediate matters should have had priority. He had 
thought that Mr. Attlee’s “‘ prevailing interest must be the 
success of his administration. He does not need to grind his 
personal axe, and will probably be content if he can keep hold 
of it.”” This gentle phrase indicated that the speaker was well 
aware of the ambitions of Mr. Morrison and of the way his 
influence is used in the House of Commons. Speaking of him- 
self, Mr. Churchill said, ‘‘ I only remain in politics because I 
think it my duty to try to prevent the great position we won 
in the war being cast away by folly, and worse than folly, on 
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the morrow of our victory.” He had never belittled the 
immensity of the task facing the Government. “It was a 
very difficult and harassing experience for the new Ministry, 


but it was also a noble opportunity .. .” Well, they are 
not taking their opportunity. They have turned aside after 
partisanship. ‘‘I charge the Government,” he said, ‘‘ with 


deliberately trying to exalt their partisan and faction interests 
at the cost, not only of the national unity but of our recovery 
and of our vital interests.’”” Mr. Churchill is a past-master of 
the English language and he put the present situation of 
England clearly before his audience. We are not like Russia 
“with its vast oceans of land to develop.” We are an ancient 
and “‘ highly artificial country, more like Venice which built 
an Empire on piles driven into the lagoons, or like Holland 
whose dykes keep out the sea, or like Egypt whose life is the 
Nile. . . . Here we have 48,000,000 peoples and more than 
half of them must be fed from afar.” 


IN moving the vote of censure Mr. Lyttelton had put the case 
against the Government so clearly that all Mr. Churchill could 
do was to reinforce it. He spoke of demobilisa- 
tion. ‘“‘ There are still upwards of 4,000,000 
persons in the Forces. At what rate is this enormous total 
being reduced ?’”’ Mr. Attlee answered this..question, con- 
firming the figure already given of 12,000 afday. He was 
appealed to to do more. Above all, said‘Mr. Churchill, “ set 
the women free.’”” The Government got injby dint of pro- 
mises. Mr. Bevin had promised ‘ 5,000,000 houses in quick 
time.’ Sir Stafford Cripps was even more sanguine, but all 
the Minister of Health can do is a sort of “‘ shadow boxing ”’ 
against his political opponents. He has discarded the Rural 
Housing Act, which allowed for the re-conditioning of agricul- 
tural cottages, he promises instead to build skyscrapers in the 
country at some future date. Of course Mr. Aneurin Bevan 
does not know that country people like houses with gardens 
and to be able to see their children at play in them. In the 
meantime the months, the seasons, are passing. The -fine 
weather season for building is over. As for Sir Stafford Cripps, 
his energies have produced gloom everywhere. He is harrying 
and ill-treating delicate and complicated productive processes. 
Meantime the Chancellor of the Exchequer has done nothing 
to give confidence to the taxpayer or the investor, and he has 
‘‘ srinned and gloated ”’ over his harsh financial measures. He 
plans to maintain the war-time taxes as a permanent feature 
of our economic life. Parliament had provided £5,600,000,000 
for war against Germany and Japan. The war lasted only 
three or four months out of the 12 and our expenditure has not 
been cut. We are borrowing from the United States. An 
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honest borrower cuts down his expenditure. A spendthrift 
borrower parts with his capital and mortgages his future. 
That is what Attlee, Dalton and Co. are doing. 


In the course of this debate Mr. Boothby told an amusing 
story, which expresses the mood of the business expert who 
Deep into is called upon to listen to the divagations of a 
Muddle parliamentary cheapjack :— 


“* A friend of mine went to listen to the speech of the President 
of the Board of Trade to 2,000 business men in Manchester. I 
asked him what he felt like. He said, ‘I felt like suicide, but I 
changed it to a double whisky.’ ” 


To this story the writer will add another. It comes from the 
Potteries where Sir Stafford Cripps also got busy. ‘‘ How are 
you getting on with your work party ? ”’ a well-known potter 
was asked. “ Well, slowly. It is going to take years to teach 
the professors the Government attach to us the rudiments of 
our trade. During these years we shall not be able to do 
much.” One more quotation, this time from Lord Woolton, 
who cannot be accused of lack of sympathy for Socialism :— 


** The truth is that the Government has taken on more than it 


can do. . . . The great trade drive of Britain is being stifled at its 
birth, and the first-fruits of failure will fall on the wage-earning 
classes.” 


THOSE who listened to Ministerial answers in the Censure 
Debate were struck by the half-hearted way in which the 
demobilisation policy was defended. In this 
particular they hardly answered the attack 
made on the Government, but when the agreed 
terms of the American Loan were announced on December 7, 
terms in which we have to undertake to abandon our Empire 
—the Empire which stood by us in our darkest hour—in order 
to tie ourselves to the uncertain and unguarded economic 
system proposed at Bretton Woods, the reason for Ministerial 
caution about demobilisation became easier to understand. 
There are, in the Government, some Ministers with an elemen- 
tary knowledge of economics. Some will also remember 1931. 
They will have told their colleagues what will be the result of 
British adhesion to the American system. All the time that 
our Conservatives were talking about demobilisation, Ministers 
must have been muttering to themselves the black word 
“unemployment.” Being inside the ring they knew that the 
fight in Washington was a sham fight. We were not resisting, 
we had never been going to break off the talks. All that was 
a game played to make people here think that Ministers and 
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their negotiators in Washington were putting up a fight. 
Actually they gave way about everything of vital importance. 
Even The Times and the Economist were shocked by the terms. 
—and they are neither of them Imperialist nor Nationalist, 
rather the reverse. As for the people who understand world 
trade and the need for Empire relations, they were, and are, 
appalled at the prospect this economic plan offers. We went 
back to gold in 1925, under the egis of the Banks and Mr. 
Churchill. Within four years we were in the worst slump we 
have ever known. Now we are to make the same mistake 
again and, further, to pledge ourselves not to reverse our 
decision as we did in 1931. In those days Lord Keynes wrote 
a bitter book, The Economic Consequences of Mr. Churchill. 
How about his own economics ? 


AT the end of November a couple of parties of Jews, who 
appeared to be plentifully armed, attacked two coastguard 
me ea stations in the lonely area between Tel Aviv 
and Haifa. The coastguard buildings were 
wrecked by high explosives and 14 police were wounded. The 
attacking parties were traced to Jewish villages, and directly 
the attackers were identified lorry loads of more armed Jews 
came to reinforce them. A considerable cache of weapons was 
found in one Jewish village and in the other the troops were 
attacked and on returning fire killed six Jews. This incident 
—it is one of many—has been made a stalking horse for a 
propaganda attack on the British Government, an attack 
which is particularly effective in the U.S.A., from whence, no 
doubt, comes the money to keep up an anti-British agitation. 
The Jewish community in Palestine takes its orders, not from 
the Government, but from the “‘ Jewish Agency for Palestine,” 
an advisory body set up by the League of Nations Mandate, 
which has become, in virtue of the allegiance it commands, the 
real authority obeyed by the Jews in Palestine. Zionism and 
Zionist leaders are responsible for this and for the wholly 
uncompromising spirit shown by the Palestinian Jews. This 
Agency also controls an armed force, the Haganah, formerly 
an underground organisation, but now well known though not 
legally recognised. A recent article in The Times told us that 
members of the Haganah are run on similar lines to our Terri- 
torial Army before the war. There is a permanent force of 
men and women who control and discipline the force. They 
have plenty of arms and ammunition, which they steal, 
smuggle or make. They have an active intelligence branch 
. which has penetrated practically every government depart- 
ment,’”’ suspected informers are threatened and even killed. 
We have to remember the history of Palestine and that the 
Jews there were practically the only people the Romans could 
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do nothing with. The end of that story was that they were 
exterminated. That is undoubtedly what would happen again 
if the British left Palestine. 


OnE of the most brilliant and glorious chapters in the military 
history of the British Empire closed on November 30 when 
the Fourteenth Army, our largest single army 
a armaaae of the war, was disbanded. Nearly a million 
J strong in 1944 and 1945, disposing of about 
half a million fighting men just before the fall of Rangoon, 
the Fourteenth Army included two British divisions, nine 
Indian divisions composed of British, Indian and Gurkha 
troops, three African divisions, and regiments of the loyal and 
hard-fighting hill-tribes of the Indo-Burmese frontier and 
Northern Burma. Of its two foes—Nature and the Japanese 
enemy—Nature was the more formidable. The Fourteenth 
Army fought over some of the worst country in the world, 
battled against jungle and climate, and struggled—in the end 
successfully—against malaria and dysentery. Its victories in 
the Arakan, at Kohima, Imphal and Kennedy Peak, at Man- 
dalay and Meiktila, saved India from invasion and then 
defeated the Japanese, drove them back, and finally com- 
pletely routed them in Burma. In all, the Fourteenth Army 
accounted for about 120,000 Japanese, or two-fifths of all 
Japanese soldiers killed in the war. Its own losses were 17,000 
killed—a ratio of 7} tor. The Fourteenth Army was the first 
army to plan and carry out the movement of entire infantry 
divisions by air, and the only one in the world to develop air 
supply until planes were maintaining its front-line troops 
entirely. All this was accomplished by an army ill-found by 
European standards and too often starved of equipment. 
That so much was so splendidly achieved was due to a magni- 
ficent body of men from many countries and races, trained:to 
work together as a team, and led with daring and skill by 
Admiral Mountbatten and General Sir William Slim, whose 
partnership was notable and most successful. Other armies 
may have had contemporary fame in greater measure, but 
none has fought with greater spirit or accomplished mightier 
or more glorious deeds. 


COLONEL STALLARD has decided to resign from the office of 
Minister of Mines, which he has held all through the war in 

Marshal Smuts’s Government. At the same 
han esta time the party he leads, the Dominion Party, 

has terminated its coalition with the United 
Party. This double event was made inevitable by the-attitude 
of the United Party to the British Empire and the Throne. 
They are now prepared to endure the presence within their 
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ranks of secessionists. The war pressure which made the 
Dominion Party hold its tongue about vital Imperial matters 
is over. Having enabled Marshal Smuts to overthrow General 
Hertzog in 1939, and having sustained every war effort under- 
taken by the Union of South Africa, the veteran loyalist, 
Colonel Stallard, now claims his freedom. English newspapers 
and the B.B.C. are so dazzled by the glory of Marshal Smuts 
and so ill-provided with independent South African corre- 
spondents, that we never hear anything at all about the great 
sub-continent save the fairy tales of the controlled press, and 
we are therefore almost totally deprived of information about 
one of the most important countries with which we are 
linked. The National Review makes therefore no apology for 
dwelling on this recent move by Colonel Stallard’s party. It 
had been spoken of for some time. It was made public at 
Durban where the Dominion Party held a meeting on Novem- 
ber 20, where it claimed its right to secede from the United 
Party in view of that party’s tolerance of the Republican idea 
‘“‘ with the consequent elimination of His Majesty as our King 
and the dissolution of the Union.’’ The Dominion Party was 
originally formed in 1934 to oppose secession from the British 
Empire, and now it will devote its efforts to this purpose. 
The Cape Times (formerly a great Imperialist paper, but now 
supporting the United Party) wrote a civil message of farewell 
when the break came. ‘‘ At this moment, however, it is 
fitting . . . to pay tribute to the hard work and enthusiasm 
which the Dominion Party has put into the country’s joint 
war effort ...” That is true, but Colonel Stallard’s friends 
in England—and he has many in spite of the permanent sup- 
pression by the controlled South African press on all loyal 
efforts in that country—will be glad to know that he is free 
once more to take the lead and to expose the threat to the 
Empire which exists in his own country. 


OnE of the disasters of the American Loan policy is the 
loosening of the ties between Britain and the Dominions. 
We are to destroy the carefully built up sterling area. 
The Thr We are to drive the members of our family to 

e *reat —_deal with the United States instead of with us. 
In South Africa the threat is particularly dangerous. There, 
by a process as insidious as it is constant, the British-descended 
inhabitants have learned to tolerate, and in some cases have 
even adhered to, the Boer projects for Republican govern- 
ment with the separation this would involve from the rest of 
the Empire. The press is muzzled by the idea that it is more 
profitable to the great gold industry, which controls many 
papers, to yield to Boer political views than to combat them. 
Very few papers, therefore, point out what the consequences 
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of such a move towards Republicanism would be to the 
British and native elements in South Africa. The Daily 
Dispatch of East London is one of the few independent papers. 
That remarkable monthly The Union Review is another. Ina 
recent number this periodical spoke earnestly of the threat 
which hangs over South Africa. 


“The proposal to join in common Empire Defence has again 
been repudiated: South Africa, it was stated in London in May, 
1944, refused to be a party to a scheme for thé establishment of an 
Empire Council for defence and foreign policy. Its status as a result 
seemingly of the San Francisco Conference is now trumpeted abroad 
as that of a Power, ranking with the Great Powers of the 
world, and not as a member of the British Empire. The recent 
protest to the Great Powers against the supposed exclusion of South 
Africa from the Council of Foreign Ministers was in train with its 
new conception and is on a par with the Executive ratification of the 
Charter without prior Parliamentary sanction. And thus the stage 
is set for an acceptance in Parliament of the validity of a subversion 
of the Constitution, the elimination of the Crown and the substitu- 
tion for the King of a President by a simple majority, in violation 
of the Statute of Westminster, made law with the sanction of all the 
Dominion, which prescribes that no change can be made in the 
Succession to the Throne except with the concurrence of all the 
Parliaments of the Empire. This solemn stipulation, declared every 
member of the South African Party by their votes in Parliament in 
1930, eliminated entirely the so-called ‘ right of secession’: yet 
to-day, those (or most of them) who so voted in consonance with 
the views of all loyal South Africa, profess that this subversion of all 
held dear by the overwhelming majority of the inhabitants of the 
Union, is quite competent and if approved at all must be regarded 
merely as inexpedient. The impulse that loyal South Africa can 
throw forth when aroused is enormous. In September, 1939, it 
forced a change of heart and change of Government upon a Parlia- 
ment almost completely discredited by its ‘ circumspect ’ tactics : 
during the war it furnished, on the war and home fronts, thousands 
of fighters and workers to implement that great resolve: on its 
monetary contributions towards onerous taxation and to war funds 
and charities of all kinds it surpassed all previous records : but is it, 
by inertia and war weariness, to lose the Peace, in South Africa, and 
present to the world, after these unexampled sacrifices, the spectacle 
of a spineless and indifferent people, slothful in principle and too 
exhausted, in the very moment of victory, to preserve their priceless 
heritage of British nationality and British freedom. That is the 
question which recent events has forced upon all of us for the 
gravest consideration.” 


It is to combat this threat, which is not only a danger to 
South Africa but to the whole Empire, that Colonel Stallard 
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and his veterans have once more hoisted their flag. They are 
reinforced by a group of active and ardent young men, many 
of them Transvaalers, who realise that the Money Bags of the 
City of London and Johannesburg have for some time been 
backing the wrong horse. 


On December 4 the small kingdom of Tonga celebrated the 
centenary of the present dynasty, which was founded in 1845 

; after 100 years of civil war. The centenary 
wae celebrations were opened by a gun fired by 
the British cruiser Euryalus. They included a 
message of congratulation and good wishes from the King 
(which was read by Sir Alexander Grantham, High Commis- 
sioner for the Western Pacific), the bestowal on Queen Salote 
Tupou, the reigning sovereign, of the insignia of an Honorary 
Dame Grand Cross of the Order of the British Empire, to 
which she was appointed in October, and the official presenta- 
tion by the British Government of four naval salute guns. 
Tonga was linked with the British Empire long before its 
three small island groups became formally a British Pro- 
tectorate in 1900. Captain Cook named them the Friendly 
Islands because of the welcome he received there, and in 1773 
presented the then ruling house with a tortoise which is still 
alive and is now in the Palace grounds. In modern time the 
islands have become famous for the schools and social services 
they have built up for their 35,000 inhabitants, all of whom 
are Christians. Although under no obligation to do so, the 
Tongan Government, soon after the outbreak of war in 1939, 
took up their stand by the side of Britain. In 1940 the Queen, 
her Ministers and the whole Tongan Civil Service volunteered 
to give up to 10 per cent. of their salaries to the Tongan War 
Effort Fund, which raised nearly £100,000 in cash from the 
whole of the people, and gave three Spitfires to Britain besides 
much else. When the Tongan Defence Force was raised on a 
voluntary basis, the women made and presented their uni- 
forms free, barracks were built without charge, and for the 
first year the Force served without pay or allowances. The 
soldierly qualities of the Tongans is shown by the fact that, 
out of 30 chosen to accompany Fiji Commandos and fight in 
the Solomon Islands, no fewer than eight distinguished them- 
selves, two receiving British Military Medals, another two 
United States silver stars, and a further four being mentioned 
in dispatches. One hears much these days about the alleged 
shortcomings of the British Empire, but there can be few 
examples in the relations of Europeans with men and women 
of another race where greater goodwill and more devoted 
sacrifice have been freely given than in this example of Tongo 
at war. 
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A WHITE Paper on the suggested reorganisation of British 
East Africa was published too late for detailed study and 

comment in this number. It appears to 
East Africa be that a High Commissioner shall be appointed 

for the whole district, comprising Kenya, 
Uganda and Tanganyika. The idea of getting these three 
great provinces of the Empire together is right, but the 
omission of Rhodesia is regrettable. There is another matter. 
The Governors of the three colonies represent His Majesty the 
King. That they should be subordinated to Mr. So-and-So, 
representing the Home Government of the day is neither 
suitable nor seemly. The better plan would be the old South 
African system by which the Governor of Cape Colony held 
the High Commission as senior among the King’s local 
representatives. 


-THE trials of Germans, those who directed Reich policy 
and those who carried it out, continue in Germany. The 
Belsen trial is over. No one will think the verdict 
The German severe. The men and women who committed ~ 
i nameless atrocities on helpless captives have 
been hanged or imprisoned, but there has been considerable 
feeling expressed in this country because the accused were 
defended by British barristers. The object of this was no 
doubt to give the greatest possible fair play in order to con- 
vince the German people that the accused were guilty. This, 
no doubt, has also been the object of the arrangements in the 
much larger scale trial which is now taking place at Nurem- 
berg before a Mixed Court composed of British, Russian and 
American judges. This trial has no precedent at all. Conquer- 
ing powers have before now punished captives, but the set 
trial of members of a Government for the crime of preparing 
and making war is new. There are other novelties. The 
photographers, the films shown in court, the different lan- 
guages spoken and instantly translated so that everyone in 
court, by wearing a headphone and pressing the right button, 
can tune in to what is being said and understand it. These 
are new and they have filled a lot of space in the British press, 
as have the movements, gestures, smiles and frowns of the 
accused, who sit, 20 of them in a box, under a pitiless glare of 
publicity. The evidence of the prosecutors at Nuremberg is 
directed to making the German public understand what 
brutes the men they so recently acclaimed were. But this will 
not have the effect the innocent producers suppose. The 
Germans will sit back and listen and remember how strong, 
how ruthless and how great the Third Reich was. A film of 
Hitler heiling away and being heiled galvanised the 20 accused 
into cheerfulness at once. ‘‘ Can’t you see what a wonderful 
man he was ? ” said one of them to his American jaoler. 


BRITAIN AND THE PERSIAN QUESTION 


RECENT developments in Persia have won little attention. 
They are, however, of the very first importance ; for if what 
is now going on there continues unchecked it will result in a 
redistribition of international influence and power on a major 
scale. Even in an age of atomic bombs and at a time of great 
general disturbance affairs so grave should not be neglected by 
those responsible for the foreign policy of Britain and the 
British Empire. 

The present article tries to set out the facts (1) about 
recent events in Persia; and (2) about the general and 
strategic background. The Persian part of the story is told 
in a consecutive narrative for the first time. 

The latest troubles in Persia began on November 16, when 
what is described as “‘ an open Separatist rebellion ’’ broke out 
in the former province of Azerbaijan. According to a Persian 
military spokesman, in Tabriz meetings were held and speeches 
made against the Persian Government; all telephone and 
telegraph communications between Teheran and Tabriz and 
between Teheran and Mianeh were cut ; Persian garrisons in 
the province were isolated ; armed crowds assembled ; and 
in Maragheh members of the so-called ‘‘ Democrat ” Party 
distributed rifles and machine-guns from Russian lorries. On 
November 18 Teheran despatches reported that armed insur- 
gents had captured Mianeh after a fight in which seven Persian 
officials were killed and were marching south-eastwards along 
the railway towards Teheran. The Persian Government, after 
a special meeting of the Majlis (the Persian Parliament), sent 
reinforcements to the area-of trouble and informed the Russian 
military attaché in Teheran and the commanding general of 
the Soviet forces in Persia of this decision before the troops 
left. These reinforcements comprised two infantry battalions 
and one battalion of gendarmes (one early report also men- 
tions a light tank battalion). They were expected to reach 
Kazvin on November 19 but were stopped seven miles away 
(at the village of Sharifabad) by a Russian officer, who ordered 
them to return to Teheran. 

Developments more important than mere disturbances 
were, however, to come. At Tabriz a meeting of what a 
Teheran despatch broadcast by Moscow wireless styled the 
“Congress of the Representatives of Iranian Azerbaijanis ”’ 
assembled on November 20. This “‘ Congress’ was attended 
by 744 delegates (who, according to Moscow wireless, were 
“elected ” at ‘‘ well-attended meetings ”’ by “ representatives | 
of the whole nation of Iranian Azerbaijan ’’) and decided to 
create a Congress of ‘‘ delegates of the whole nation ”’ and 
also to elect the local authorities for which provision was made 
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in the Persian Constitution of 1906. On November 25 a self- 
styled “‘ National Congress of Azerbaijan ”’ accordingly met at 
Tabriz, declared itself the ‘‘ Constitutional National As- 
sembly,’’ elected a Committee of 39 to administer the internal 
affairs of Azerbaijan, and issued a manifesto demanding local 
autonomy and threatening the Central Government—the 
legitimate Government of Persia—with armed force, saying 
that this so-called National Congress “‘ will defend its rights 
at all costs and will fight to the last man for national [Azer- 
baijan] autonomy.” 

The initial troubles in mid-November were followed by a 


brief lull, after which came further disturbances. On Decem- 


ber 5 an agitation against the Persian Central Government 
broke out in Meshed, the capital of the large north-eastern 
province of Khorasan, simultaneously with the arrival there 
of leaders of the so-called “‘ Democrat ’”’ Party. In the north- 
west disorders also spread east and west of Tabriz, a special 
correspondent of The Observer (“ Liberator’) cabling on 
December 8 that the situation 


*‘ has now become civil war controlled from above by Soviet occu- 
pation forces. Already more than half the total population of Persia 
is under only questionable control from Teheran.” 


Throughout this period the Persian Government went to 
great lengths to conciliate the Russians. Thus, Teheran 
despatches on November 23 stated that the Persian Prime 
Minister had asked the Majlis to refrain from discussing the 
situation in Azerbaijan so that his talks with the Soviet 
Chargé should not be prejudiced. Teheran despatches on 
November 24 reported that members of the Russian-con- 
trolled Tudeh Party, arrested by the Government of Dr. 
Hakami’s predecessor, had been released and that 11 pro- 
Russian and/or Russian-controlled newspapers had been 
allowed to resume publication. On November 24 Dr. Hakami 
dismissed the anti-Russian Governor of Teheran, appointing 
in his place the Minister of Posts, M. Nuriman, a pro-Russian 
official who was said to intend to reinstate in Teheran munci- 
pality all Tudeh Party sympathisers whom his predecessor 
had dismissed. Dr. Hakami, however, did not have things all 
his own way ; for on November 27 the Patriotic Youth Move- 
ment of Teheran was reported to have requested the Shah to 
form a national guard for the defence of Azerbaijan against 
the rebels, and on December 2 groups opposed to the Hakami 
Government’s conciliatory policy overruled the Prime 
Minister’s request that Majlis should not discuss the position 
in Azerbaijan, and instituted a debate in which the Soviet 
Union was accused of interfering in internal Persian affairs. 
The groups which made these criticisms include deputies close 
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to the Shah, some independents, and members of the “ Zias ”’ 
or National Will Party (the head of which, Sayid Zia, a former 
Prime Minister, Russian propagandists significantly describe 
as a “reactionary’’) The Shah is reported to be actively 
encouraging opposition to the Hakami Government’s policy, 
and a spokesman of the Soviet Embassy in Teheran has 
actually complained about his activities in defence of the 
interests and integrity of Persia. 

The disclosure of Soviet policy has been gradual. On 
November 25 Moscow despatches reported that Mr. Molotov, 
during talks with the Persian Ambassador, expressed “ sur- 
prise’ at the allegation that Soviet troops had refused free 
passage to Persian forces inside Persia and gave an assurance 
that Russia would respect Persian sovereignty. A Soviet note 
to Persia, dated November 26, flatly denied Persian charges 
regarding the Kurds and other difficulties attributed to’ the 
Soviet occupying forces and made countervailing accusations 
against the conduct of Persian subjects and the processes of 
Persian administration. As regards the movement of Persian 
reinforcements into Azerbaijan, the Soviet note alleged that 
this would cause disorders and perhaps bloodshed, ‘in view 
of which ’—to quote a summary by the official Tass news 
agency—“ the Soviet Government would have to bring addi- 
tional troops of its own into Iran to preserve order and 
guarantee the security of Soviet garrisons.”’ At the time this 
Soviet statement was made an official London estimate put 
the number of Persian reinforcements stopped at Sharifabad 
at some 1,500 (of whom 300 were unarmed gendarmes), the 
number of Persian troops already in isolated garrisons in 
Azerbaijan at about 6,000, and the strength of the Soviet 
garrison in Northern Persia at 30,000. The London estimate 
of 30,000 Soviet troops is certainly not excessive if there is 
truth in the statement which Dr. Etebar, a Persian deputy, 
made on November 8 that two new Soviet divisions had then 
recently arrived in Azerbaijan, in addition to other Soviet 
troops landed elsewhere in northern Persia. 

Further light on recent developments is thrown by some 
earlier events and by the assertions of Russian propagandists. 
Of great importance is the formation and development with 
Russian support of the Tudeh Party (tudeh is a Persian word 
meaning “mass” or “‘heap’’—no doubt the nearest that 
those who coined the name could get in Persian to “ prole- 
tarian”’). The Tudeh Party could win no support among 
their own countrymen ; but with Russian aid they grew and 
thrived in the northern Soviet-occupied provinces, bringing in 


‘many non-Persian elements (Caucasians, Armenians and 


Turks, some of them trained in Russia and all subservient to 
her), seizing local appointments and perquisites, dismissing 
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and hanging their opponents, and in some districts carrying 
matters with so high a hand that a Persian could not even visit 
the public baths or use a public bus without producing a 
Tudeh Party membership card. The Tudeh Party also served 
as the instrument for the Separatist movement which the 
Russians openly encouraged in northern Persia—a movement 
which led in July, 1945, to a report that what was called a 
“Committee for the Liberation of Azerbaijan ’’ had been set 
up in the north and was demanding union with the Soviet 
Republic of Azerbaijan, which is Persian Azerbaijan’s northern 
neighbour. Persian official circles found it tactful to deny this 
report ; but the events of last summer and Tudeh activities 
at the time evidently embarrassed even the Russians, for in 
August, 1945, the Tudeh changed its name to the New Demo- 
cratic Party and the demand for linking Persian Azerbaijan 
with its Soviet neighbour was toned down—for the time being 
—into a claim for provincial autonomy. 

A second factor is the practical isolation of the northern 
provinces which the Russians have imposed since the early 
days of their occupation. Behind this Russian screen the 
Tudeh Party (and now the “ Democrats’’) have organised 
demonstrations and disturbances. Teheran despatches of 
October 21, for example, referred to such disturbances, which 
had been going on for some time and were then still continuing. 
The Russians, however, have refused to allow the Teheran 
Government to send its officials or forces to the north to deal 
with this situation. Even before the present difficulties the 
position became so impossible that in September the Persian 
Government sent an official protest to the Soviet Embassy 


and demanded “a free hand to troops and gendarmerie in its _ 


own country.” 

A third factor is oil, in Persia always a potent source of 
trouble. During 1944 American, Dutch and Russian oil 
interests all sought concessions in Persia. The Russians were 
particularly pressing, and demanded exclusive rights through- 
out the northern provinces. The Persian Government, 
however, somewhat to the surprise of the outside world, 
maintained that concessions in such circumstances would be 
granted under duress and postponed all decisions until after 
the war. This rebuff made Russian official feeling run high ; 
the strictly controlled Soviet press printed attacks on Persia ; 
the Tudeh Party demonstrated outside the Majlis building ; 
and in November, 1944, the Government of Mohammed Sa’ed 
Maraghei was forced to resign despite strong support in the 
Majlis and elsewhere. The American and Dutch interests 
accepted the Persian decision without question; Russian 
technicians, however, were not permanently restrained by the 
lack of a concession, but began drilling for oil not later than 
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during September, 1945, in at least three places in the Soviet- 
occupied zone—near Tabriz, and close to the Caspian Sea at 
Shahi. As recently as December 6, however, the Hakami 
Cabinet had not felt strong enough to make any protest. 

Important aspects of Soviet policy have been disclosed 
through propaganda. On November 27, for example, Moscow 
reports stated that the Soviet Government had let the Persian 
Government know that it regarded with much sympathy the 
demand of what on this occasion was described as the “ All- 
Peoples’ Assembly of Persian Azerbaijan” for autonomy 
within the Persian State. On November 29 reports were circu- 
lated in Moscow and Teheran that the United States were 
seeking exclusive use of Persian airfields and had brought 
pressure on the Persian Government to this end. These 
reports, though officially repudiated in Washington, led 
Moscow circles to hint that the possibilities thus opened might 
delay the complete withdrawal of Soviet troops from Northern 
Persia. Another rumour of a different character, circulated in 
Teheran in December, alleged that the Shahsavan tribe had 
risen against the “ Democrat ”’ forces leading the Separatist 
movement in Azerbaijan and had murdered a.garrison. The 
true purpose behind this tale was disclosed in the suggestion 
—also circulated in Teheran—that this Shahsavan “ explo- 
sion ” (of which no more was heard before or since). might lead 
to Soviet intervention to ‘‘ protect’ the “‘ Democrats”’ and 
maintain law and order in the Russian zone. Another example 
came on December 2, when the British Embassy in Teheran 
was forced to deny emphatically rumours that British rein- 
forcements were being sent to Persia ; and corresponding steps 
had to be taken by the American Embassy in Teheran for the 
same reason. One wonders just who put those rumours about 
—and just what Soviet action they would, if true, have been 
regarded as justifying. 

To what, at the present stage, all this was tending appeared 
in a despatch which The Observer published on December 2, 
1945. Cabling from Teheran, “ Liberator ’’ said :— 


“The impression is growing that the Soviet would like to see a 
situation in which it could negotiate direct without other Powers 
intervening. . . . It is suggested that the Iranian Government has 
annoyed the Soviet Government and prejudiced good relations ; 
therefore something must be done to give the Russians satisfaction. 

“* While not saying so directly, the suggestion now is that troubles 
in the north can be ended if the Russians are satisfied about Persian 
good-will. No official mention of the price of this good-will is 
made, but spokesmen in pro-Russian circles are suggesting that a 
substantial oil concession to the Soviet or a complete change of 
Government wov.d satisfy and settle Russian concern over Persia,” 
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Moscow circles to hint that the possibilities thus opened might 
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The correctness of “ Liberator’s”’ first point was demon- 
strated on December 4, when Dr. Hakami, the Prime Minister, 
called an emergency meeting of the Persian Cabinet to con- 
sider new proposals, made by the Soviet representatives in 
Teheran, to the effect that the Soviet Union is prepared to 
meet most of Persia’s wishes if Persia will treat the Azerbaijan 
question as a matter concerning Persia and the Soviet Union 
alone. 


The province of Azerbaijan, the principal scene of present 
disturbances, is the most north-westerly province of Persia. 
Some 35,000 square miles in area, it is well-watered and fertile, 
yielding a surplus of wheat and fruits, much of which is sent 
to other and less favoured parts of the country. Azerbaijan 
is also rich in minerals ; oil has been found, though in what 
quantities is as yet uncertain ; and much of Persia’s limited 
industry is concentrated in the province. The population, 
roughly 1,500,000 to 2,000,000 in number, comprise chiefly 
Persians proper, peasants of Turkish stock, and Kurds. There 
are also a small number of Nestorians, an ancient Christian 
sect ; Assyrians, another small Christian sect; and some 
Armenians. Together these three groups probably do not 
number 100,000. 

The Turkish peasantry are both the most numerous and 
the most important people of Azerbaijan. Their numbers 
total perhaps a million or more, or two-thirds of the whole ; 
the descendants, not of Turks from Turkey, but of related 
tribes who, during one of the great Turkish migrations across 
Asia, settled in Azerbaijan as other kindred tribes settled 
farther west in Anatolia. The Turki-speaking peasants of 
Azerbaijan are a sturdy, vigorous fighting people from whom 
the Persian army has long been largely recruited ; and famous 
for generations for their loyalty to the Shah. 

The Kurds are also numerous and important. Their 
various tribes domiciled on Persian soil number perhaps 
350,000 to 400,000 ; but» many of the nomadic groups move 
backward and forward a¢ross the Iraqi and Turkish frontiers 
in accordance with pasturage and the seasons. The Kurds of 
Persia belong to the same racial group as their brethren in 
Iraq and Turkey ; and their freedom of movement and tribal 
groupings make them potent sources for stirring up and 
spreading trouble. It is noteworthy, for example, that during 
the period of artificially created disturbances in Persia, dis- 
orders also occurred among the Kurds of Iraq; and it is 
significant that the Persian note to Russia of November 17 
complained that Kurdish chiefs had imported printing 
machinery and newsprint, and had also travelled to the great 
Soviet oil and administrative centre of Baku without observ- 
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ing the necessary Persian regulations. The Kurds must thus 
be regarded as unstable and potential trouble-makers spread 
over three neighbouring countries. 

The strategic position of Azerbaijan is of great importance. 
To the north are the Soviet republics of Azerbaijan and 
Armenia ; to the west is Turkey; to the south-west, Iraq. 
Main roads which, though not always very well surfaced, have 
for centuries provided major communications, run across Per- 
sian Azerbaijan in all directions. A Great Power installed in 
Azerbaijan would certainly have no difficulty in preparing its 
roads for the movement of modern armies (particularly if not 
too highly mechanised) ; and what can be done in advance to 
make highways ready for military purposes has been demon- 
strated by the Russians in the heavily-wooded and much more 
difficult terrain of Soviet Karelia. Quite apart from these 
possibilities, however, ‘‘ autonomy ”’ for Persian Azerbaijan— 
to be followed, perhaps at very distant date, by “‘ spontane- 
ous ’’ demands for union with Soviet Azerbaijan to the north 
—would cut Turkey off completely from Persia; open the 
Turkish back-door by exposing the vitally important road 
running south of Ararat to Erzerum; and install Russia 
(whether directly or at one remove is of little account) on the 
north-eastern frontier of Iraq. 

Nor is this all. There is also the question of oil, which 
during the war just ended was vital to the whole of British 
and Allied strategy in the Middle East, the Mediterranean, 
and the Far East. From the Azerbaijan frontier to the oil- 
field of Kirkuk is a bare 100 miles by air and not much more 
by road. Another 100 miles south of Azerbaijan are the 
Persian oilfields of the Naft-i-Shah area, with still other fields 
farther south and south-east. None of these fields is in terrain 
whose defence is strategically easy—and none could be 
defended save at great cost in effort, transport and money. 

Yet another factor in the situation is Iraq, which Britain 
is bound by treaty to defend until 1957—an obligation which 
was assumed in 1930 when no possibly hostile and aggressive 
Great Power was in the offing, and which looks very different 
to-day. 

ng this situation much depends on a correct reading of 
Russian intentions and policy. Lord Curzon, in the profound 
and penetrating study he made of Persia 50 years ago, 
examined this matter thoroughly. ‘‘ Russia’s claims and 
pretensions in Persia,’’ he said, 


“are distinctly, and in parts avowedly, hostile. . . . Russia regards 
Persia as a Power that may temporarily be tolerated, that may even 
require sometimes to be humoured or caressed, but that in the long 
run is irretrievably doomed. She regards the future partition of 
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Persia as a prospect scarcely less certain of fulfilment than the 
achieved partition of Poland ; and she has already clearly made up 
her own mind as to the share which she will require in the division 
of the spoils. It would be safe to assert that no Russian statesman 
or officer of the General Staff would pen a report upon Russian 
policy towards Persia and the future of that country that did not 
involve as a major premise the Russian annexation of the provinces 
of Azerbaijan, Gilan, Mazanderan, and Khorasan—in other words, 
of the whole of North Persia, from west to east. . . . I do not vest 
these statements upon newspaper avowals, or upon covert references 
or admissions alone. With full knowledge of what I am writing, I 
make them as statements of fact.” (Persia and the Persian Question, 
Vol. 2, pp. 589, 593-4, 597-) : 

Lord Curzon goes on to point out that this is not all ; that 


“* Russia’s appetite for territorial aggrandisement does not stop 
here. Not content with a spoil that would rob Persia at one sweep 

_of the entire northern half of her dominions, she turns a longing eye 

southwards, and _ yearns for an outlet upon the Persian Gulf and 

the Indian Ocean ” (ébid., p. 597). 

Such longings obviously threaten Britain’s position in major 
respects ; as do the Russian longings for India, to which Lord 
Curzon refers, but which are not as apparent or as familiar 
to-day as they were then. 

The world has changed since Lord Curzon wrote; but 
British policy in Asia is not much clearer. Distant and little 
known as these great regions are, they seem to have little 
bearing on our day-to-day well-being or on the urgent pressing 
problems which we have to solve. The war ought, however, 
to have taught us how delusive such appearances are. One of 
the greatest displacements and re-adjustments of power 
known to history is now in progress. Whether solutions are 
found within or outside the framework of the United Nations 
Organisation does not and cannot diminish the importance 
of what is now going on. Upon its course the whole future of 
Britain and the Empire will depend. Events in Persia are an 
integral part of these major happenings. It is essential, there- 
fore, that Britain should understand what is going on and that 
British policy in respect of these issues should be clear and 
resolute. JULES MENKEN . 

December 10, 1945. 


PostscripT.—On December 14 Mr. Bayatt, Governor 
General of Azerbaijan and a former Premier of Persia, stated 
in Teheran that ‘ Democrats’”’ had surrounded the Tabrisf 
garrison and were starving them out ; and that he had beei 
advised to leave Tabriz by the President of the newly-formed 
Provincial Government. Mr. Bayatt added: ‘“‘ Azerbaijar 
seems definitely lost to Persia.” (December 15, 1945). 


THE NEW FRENCH GOVERNMENT 


GENERAL DE GAULLE’S Ministry, which, on being presented to 
the National Constituent Assembly, received a unanimous 
vote of approval, has got down to work and—to use a sporting 
term—is already making the pace. 


INTERIOR STRUCTURE 


Before discussing the de Gaulle programme and the work 
already done, let us pause for a moment to consider the 
interior structure of this Ministry. This Government is the 
first legal Government of the Fourth Republic of France. It 
is in a certain sense really new, being different from the 
Governments which existed in France, or in Europe, before 
the war of 1930-45. In its very composition we can measure 
the road travelled in Europe during the last six years, and it 
is worth recalling here the adventures which this Government 
underwent during the third week of November. 

When, after the October elections, General de Gaulle was 
designated by the National Constituent Assembly as the head 
of the first Government to be responsible to Parliament, he 
duly consulted the three great French parties, Catholics, 
Socialists and Communists. Then in early days, and because 
of the insistent demands of the Communists, he hesitated. 
The Communists claimed, as a right, one of three principal 
Ministries, Foreign Affairs, War, Home Office. Just as a 
steeplechaser checks for a second before a big jump, so did 
General de Gaulle. He returned the mandate given him to 
form a Government to the Assembly and asked that his office 
should be confirmed by a new vote, which would give him the 
power to surmount this obstacle. The Assembly replied by 
giving him, along with a great majority, instructions to pro- 
ceed with the work of forming his Government, and asking 
him to divide the Ministries fairly between the three parties, 
Catholics, Socialists and Communists. It is thus that the 
Government counts in its members five Catholics, five 
Socialists and five Communists, of which in the last party one 
is Minister of Munitions. 


MARKING DOWN THE REVOLUTIONARY LABELS 


The new thing in this business is not so much that the 
Communists are strongly represented in the de Gaulle Cabinet 
(the Government formed at Algiers already had two) as that 
the Catholics and Socialists agreed to beg General de Gaulle 
to distribute the Ministries equally between the three parties 
of the majority. In other words, the new factor in France is 
that for many people the Communist party no longer inspires 
the terror of old days. . ; 
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What is the reason for this change in public opinion, a 
change which may surprise many overseas friends of France ? 
The first cause is undoubtedly the patriotism which many 
Communists showed during the resistance ; another is that 
in countries occupied by Germany certain political and social 
changes occurred which have de-valued the old revolutionary 
labels. Socialists have thus become the Government party, 
while Communists have taken the place the Socialists held at 
the beginning of the century. 


FOREIGN POLICY 


The foreign policy of the new Government was clearly 
stated by General de Gaulle in the Ministerial Declaration. 
France will maintain close and cordial relations with Britain, 
the United States and Russia. Between these three Great 
Powers France does not intend to discriminate. She proposes 
to win and keep their friendship. Facing, as she does, East 
and West, she means to be a link, but not, at any price, a 
pawn. She will continue her tradition of international 
co-operation, and will therefore actively participate in the 
creation and organisation of the new United Nations. On the 
continent France will strengthen the ties which unite her with 
her neighbours of Western Europe, Belgium, Holland, Luxem- 
burg, and at the same time she will hold out the hand of 
friendship to the States of mid-Europe, both in Scandinavia 
and the Balkans. France will endeavour to re-create an 
understanding with Italy, an understanding so recently and 
so cruelly torn up. Lastly, said General de Gaulle, and this 
passage was underlined by the applause of the Assembly, 
France will renew relations with Spain as soon as it is possible 
and as soon as Spain gets on to the democratic path. 


NATIONALISATION OF CREDIT 


In the first week of December General de Gaulle’s Govern- 
ment took a step towards their new economic programme. 
This was the nationalisation of a number of banks. French 
banking is totally different from English banking. In France 
financial firms that manipulate money, such as Lazard and 
Rothschild, are called banks. Ordinary French people do not 
keep their money in banks like our banks, drawing it out as 
English people do when they want it. The term “ Bank ” has 
therefore a totally different connotation in France and in 
England, and the laws and customs governing banking are 
different in the two countries. The nationalisation of a 
number of banks in France does not therefore mean what it 
would mean in England. The voting of the Assembly shows 
this. The new law was adopted by 521 votes against 35. This 
majority was formed alike by Catholics, Radicals, Socialists, 
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Communists. The only dissentients belong to a group called 
Union Republicaine. 

The welcome generally accorded to this nationalising of 
the banks, and of credits, will only surprise those who do not 
realisé what a social and political transformation occurred in 
German occupied countries. Yet another argument can be 
added in support of this policy in France. Many Frenchmen 
believe that it is a necessity for the State to control credit in 
order that grand-scale reconstruction may be carried out. The 
modernisation of French industrial plants, the rebuilding of 


- whole districts needs, even according to Conservatives, greater 


resources than France can find from her ruined private pockets. 
Le Monde, a Conservative paper which has taken the place of 
Le Temps, says, “‘ It is impossible to leave to personal initiative 
this gigantic work of reconstruction. The need for capital will 
be such that credit must be directed and priority given to 
essentials.’’ In this connection we have to remember that in 
France great enterprises have in the past more often than not 
been undertaken by Governments rather than by individuals. 


IN CONCLUSION 


As this article is written we may say that General de 
Gaulle’s Ministry seems to be fairly launched upon a huge 
economic programme. Experience shows that such enter- 
prises often start very well, meeting with difficulties and 
resistance later on. Wisdom therefore suggests a suspension 
of judgment and criticism during the initial period. It is 
only time that will show whether the innovations of the first 
Government of the Fourth French Republic are wise and 
helpful to our country. 

GALLUS. 


WRITTEN IN ACTION 


SHALL I write of love in the midst of death, 
Or of death in the midst of life ? 

When clouds are fluffing out the sky, 

Why should I then prepare to die, 

Or lose the loveliness of light ? 

I shall follow the heron’s dipping flight, 
And only the brooding sun as it dies 

In a coloured breath of eternity, 

Will witness the agony of night, 

Or veil the brightness of my eyes. 


PETER BAILEY, 
July, 1944. France. 


AMERICAN NEWS 


THE trouble with the United States is that it has the strength 
of a giant and the instincts of a hermit. It is also not the proud 
but the fearful possessor of the only atomic bomb in the world. 
It is the strongest nation from the military and economic 
point of view in the world but it still subconsciously pines for 
the days when it never needed to take any action but could 
just sit back and give good advice. Now by reason of its 
strength and towering position among the nations it finds 
itself being forced into an assumption of leadership and of 
responsibility which it dislikes yet fears it cannot avoid. 
It can no longer dodge issues and make a virtue out of the 
fact that it dodges them. Instead it must face them and adopt 
some practical course of policy. A practical course of policy 
inevitably falls short of a theoretically ideal course of policy. 
When the United States could avoid all action in the inter- 
national field and simultaneously offer advice to all and sundry 
it regarded itself as the guardian of the world’s conscience. 
Now it is the guardian of the secret of the atom bomb. The 
only thing the two have in common is that the bomb, like 
conscience, makes cowards of us all. The discovery of atomic 
energy has created far more fear than hope. The fact that 
fear and not hope predominates is due to the troubled state of 
the world, in particular to the attitude of Russia. 

Does the new position mean that the United States must 
keep large armies and navies and continue to be a great 
military nation ? To listen to the chiefs of the army, navy 
and air force, it must. There is nobody on whom the United 
States can now rely except itself to maintain the kind of 
world in which it has confidence and to carry out the kind of 
policies which it considers desirable. The hard and bitter 
facts of life must be faced. If the United States wants 
something now it must bestir itself to try to get it. It must 
take the lead in opposing those who would act in a contrary 
sense. It can no longer shirk world responsibility. If it does, 
it will suffer. 

The end of the war would have been bad enough if only 
because of this mental adjustment, but it is an adjustment of 
national thinking which must be undertaken against a back- 
ground of cynicism and disillusion both in respect to other 
nations and in respect to the United States itself. The peace 
seems to have been lost even before the war was ended or 
perhaps the peace could never have been said to have begun. 

America considers the ideals for which it fought the war. 
What were they ? ez 

The war was fought for the rights of small nations to live 
free from fear of their big neighbours ; but that war aim had 
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better be forgotten. It was fought for human liberties and 
the rights of individual men to write, speak and move as they 
wished. But these rights are less rather than more evident in 
the post-war world, so that war aim must be set aside. It 
was once considered terrible that whole populations should 
be moved by the dictators like so much cattle from one 
grazing ground to another, but now that is done by the Allies 
and the metaphor instead of being too harsh is too favourable, 
for nobody worries whether human cattle are moved to a 
“ grazing’ ground. One of the Nazi acts which most shocked 
the conscience of the world was the razing of Rotterdam to 
hasten the surrender of the Dutch. The United States razed 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki with its atomic bombs to hasten 
the surrender of the Japanese. The only difference between 
the two acts was that the American was far more thorough. 
America, of course, need never have acted if Japan had not 
attacked, but the excuse is not completely reassuring. 

It has become necessary to repeat again and again that 
when you are fighting a war you must adopt the habits and 
morals of the enemy to win it. You must try and escape the 
conclusion that the enemy has therefore conquered even in 
defeat. You must charge as war criminals men who acted 
much as your own leaders were to act later and transmute a 
natural desire for vengeance into a legal procedure. Then when 
it is all over you look around and ask in what respect the 
world is really better for the war. 

Over in England they stand in their interminable queues, 
pull in their belts around their threadbare clothes, and gaze 
at their shabby cities and tell themselves that with their new 
government in office they have said goodbye to the old pre- 
war days for ever. But Americans have less capacity for self 
delusion. They seem sorry for the British who, through some 
war-induced vitamin deficiency, like those strange Norwegian 
rodents the Lemmings, seem to be bent upon a crazy course 
which will lead to their self-destruction. But the shallow 
satisfaction which flits surreptitiously into the most intelligent 
American breast at hearing the oft-repeated phrase that 
Britain is now a second-rate power, and for keeps, compared 
to the American giant soon vanishes before the bright flash 
of recognition that this means Britain can no longer be relied 
upon to carry out American policy. The isolationists now 
at last know that their cause has triumphed and America 
must stand alone. And too late they recognise that the 
reality isn’t what they thought they believed in at all. 

Then there is the atomic bomb. The mind returns 
repeatedly to it. The end of the war only meant that the 
world had moved from the sign of Mars to the sign of Pluto 
and to the knowledge that its capacity for self-destruction 
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had developed into a capacity for self-annihilation. To un- 
leash atomic energy for man’s benefit instead of his downfall 
requires a more settled world. But diplomatic progress has 
seemed impossible. Everywhere the United States has met 
with frustration and wherever it has met with frustration, 
whether in the field of economics, or human rights, or diplo- 
macy, the reason is Russian opposition. An easy popular 
explanation was offered for this. Because the United States 
had made atomic bombs and had not handed over a wallet 
of bombs to Russia to show its confidence in the traditional 
manner, Russians had become suspicious. 

But responsible officials know that Russian relations 
have not suddenly become bad but have suddenly become 
exposed. While the war lasted there was an Anglo-Saxon 
“party line” which had to be followed in dealing with 
Russia. Criticism must never be permitted and Russian 
policy never exposed fully to view but always shown beneath 
a rosy and kindly haze. An entity was created for the public 
which doesn’t exist. The public is a little in the position of 
Henry VIII, who fell in love with the picture of Anne of 
Cleeves and was suddenly confronted with reality—no 
ravishing beauty but a Flanders mare. Lincoln’s famous 
phrase about not being able to fool all the people all the time 
has its obverse side. Although you cannot fool them all the 
time it takes some time to unfool them. The image created 
lingers on and hampers relations with the reality. 

Given the previous conditions the query is natural. Why 
doesn’t the U.S. get on with Russia? why doesn’t the 
Government act to remove Russian suspicions? Naturally 
Russia wants security, she can’t be expected to permit 
unfriendly governments on her borders, no nation would 
tolerate encirclement—and then there comes a startled pause 
as the phrases follow so inevitably—Russia needs more living 
room, grant her wishes and it will be found she has made her 
last territorial demand! But the echo of another nation’s 
voice comes rolling across the years of war to challenge the 
foundations of.faith in its high purposes. Who was it said, 
moreover, that the United States should have no concern with 
European boundary disputes and asked why die for Danzig ? 
In the light of Yalta and Potsdam, what was wrong with 
Munich ? 

Like the countryman, you can go on looking at the giraffe 
and say, ‘“‘ I don’t believe it.” You can still whistle brightly 
as you walk through the world’s graveyard, but true mental 
tranquillity can only be obtained by ceasing to think. And 
meanwhile freedom slowly narrows down from conference to 
conference. 


Washington. DENYS SMITH. 
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THIS QUESTION OF CLASS 


Two distinct, though not irreconcilable, views are common to- 
day about class. One is that differences of class ought to be 
abolished. “‘ Class-distinction ” is a term of opprobrium. At 
the same time, its application is curiously eccentric. We have 
all heard people say in the course of weary railway journeys 
that there should be only one class on trains. But the writer, 
at least, has never heard anyone say that there should be only 
one class of seats in cinemas or at football matches. Are we 
to take it, then, that advantages in the matter of necessaries 
are a sign of class-distinction in the bad sense and that 
advantages in the matter of luxuries are not? This is an 
attractive answer but it is not quite borne out by the facts. 
Nothing is more of a luxury to-day than coal; but the very 
considerable amount of free coal that the miner gets does not 
seem to be regarded as a sign of class-distinction. There is a 
good deal of jealousy about better standards of education, or 
rather, about schools, but very little (except natural and 
personal jealousy) about furniture or clothes. The answer 
may be that there is as yet no presumption in favour of 
equality in such things as clothes, furniture and amusements ; 
but there is such a presumption in respect of transport and 
educational facilities, so that the possession of special advan- 
tages there is considered to be the sign of an undesirable 
difference of class. 

Another body of opinion, far from minimising the import- 
ance of class, considers that it is all-important ; conceives 
history and economics and politics solely in terms of class. 
Almost invariably, however, it sees these activities in terms 
of the past suffering and the ultimate triumph of one class, 
the “ workers.’’ As far as these two bodies of opinion are 
reconcilable, it is presumably on the basis that the standard 
of the worker must be the universal standard. Class distinc- 
tions will thus disappear because classes will disappear. 

Without going back further than a couple of hundred years 
ago it is possible to see some interesting changes in the con- 
ception of class. The upper class, regarded from beneath, 
consisted largely of the landed gentry and members of the 
services, the Church and the Bar. Certainly, not all landed 
proprietors and not all clergymen and barristers were “ gentle- 
men.” But there was something like a presumption that they 
were. Within this upper class, however, there were grades 
and sub-grades which seem fantastic now. The difference 
between a duke and an untitled squire in, let us say, 1745, was 
great and palpable and long continued to be, often accentuated 
by the fact that the duke was a Whig and the squire a Tory. 
One notable development in what one might call the geology 
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of society over the past 100 years has been the growth in 
numbers of the upper class and the gradual abrogation of dis- 
tinctions between its members. Partly this has been due to 
the dominance acquired by wealth earned in business and 
commerce over wealth derived from land. A landowner 
whose son became a stockbroker or who himself became a 
company director could only say that business was no occu- 
pation for a gentleman at the risk of appearing a fool or a 
hypocrite, or both. Such a man was Mr. Longstaffe, senior, 
in The Way We Live Now, the bitter novel in which Trollope 
satirised the spread of the get-rich-quick ambition among the 
landed class. 

The distinguishing marks of this new, late Victorian upper- 
class were less and less the possession of landed property or a 
long pedigree. They were, rather, income, a public school 
education and the ability to speak English without a local 
accent or dialect. These were the new forms of class dis- 
tinction, to which an increasing importance was attached, and 
in some ways they cut sharper lines of difference than the old. 
The writer can just recall a squire of a long obsolete school, 
who died about 1910, but really belonged to the 18th century 
in all essentials. He lived and died on a small estate which 
his family had held for 300 years and part of which he farmed 
himself. Except for a few years at a small grammar school in 
the next county he spent the whole of his life in his own 
parish. He spoke the local dialect with only the slightest 
modifications. Occasionally he bought such a standard work 
as Kinglake’s Invasion of the Crimea, but his real interests 
were the same as those of his tenants and labourers, and his 
ideas of pleasure the same, though he had more money for 
their gratification. He could, and did, spend hours in the bar- 
parlours without the faintest condescension or the least loss 
of his very considerable local prestige. 

By the time of his death, of course, he was a complete 
anachronism, but he possessed what the members of the new 
upper-class seldom did, a complete understanding of working 
men. The new generation, segregated from an early age, first 
in preparatory and then in public schools and universities, 
mixing almost entirely with members of their own professions 
or with people of the same range of income, were to a far 
greater extent members of a caste than he was. They knew 
a great deal that he did not know ; but they seldom knew the 
working man and either despised him or, going to the other 
extreme, gave him credit for virtues that he did not possess. 

At the other end of society a rather different process had 
been taking place. While intermediate distinctions were 
becoming of less importance among the upper class, the work- 
ing class was becoming more clearly stratified. In the early 
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days of the Industrial Revolution something like a proletariat 
really did exist in England in the hordes of men and women 
who were swallowed, regardless of local origin and differences 
of skill, into the new factories. But by the middle of the 19th 
century a process of differentiation had begun. People had 
found their bearings, and within the rapidly expanding indus- 
trial system differences of skill and character were bearing 
their fruit. The skilled artisan of 1880 was far removed from 
the factory hand of 1820. Another sharply differentiated 
class had come into being. 

The further developments which we have witnessed in our 
own day are partly the result of spontaneous economic and 
social causes. Mass production puts a premium not so much 
on the skilled man as on the semi-skilled, and there is less 
incentive for a man to raise himself to the level of the fully- 
skilled. The growth of chain stores, especially in the distri- 
butive trades, has made it more difficult to achieve the step 
from the working to the middle class which used to be taken 
by opening a small shop or business. The rise in the cost of 
living has on the whole worked hardest against the profes- 
sional classes, who, being unorganised for purposes of collec- 
tive bargaining, have not been able to enforce proportionately 
higher fees. 

But these developments are probably of less importance 
than the deliberate application of a social theory. The 
explicit proposal is for a “‘ classless’ society and it is to be 
carried into effect by pressure from two directions. A 
minimum standard of living, that of the so-called security, is 
to be prescribed, but prescribed in such a way that it becomes 
also the maximum standard. In the second place, the 
barriers within society itself are to be swept away. One of 
these is the sense of private property ; another is the type of 
school which is not under state control and direction, the 
public school above all. The attack on the public school has 
nothing to do with any endeavour to raise the educational 
standard of the country, a matter on which public opinion is 


‘ largely apathetic ; with some reason, because in spite of so 


much talk about education, there was never a time when the 
opinion of educated people carried less weight or the opinion 
of uneducated people more. The attack on the public schools 
comes not from educational but from social theories. 

In point of fact, however, the drive for a classless society 
is based on dishonesty because only the less intelligent of its 
advocates believes that a classless society is possible. The 
tendency of the age may. be in favour of the dispersion of 
wealth, but it is directly in favour of the concentration of 
power ; and in the last analysis, classes are based not on their 
respective shares of wealth but on their respective shares of 
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power. Usually, power follows wealth, but if the theory of 
private property is shaken power is derived from other sources. 
The chief of these sources to-day, and perhaps the only source 
to-morrow, is some place which gives the holder a share in the 
vast administrative machinery of the state. This is what has 
happened in Russia. The really effective aristocracy in 
Tsarist Russia was always the bureaucracy, although it was 
to some extent influenced in the direction of reform from 
outside. Now it is the only aristocracy. 

If the Socialist leaders were candid they would describe 
their social policy in such terms as these: “ Henceforth 
society is to be divided into two classes, and two classes only, 
A and B. A will be comparatively small in numbers and it 
will consist solely of administrative officials and their necessary 
technical and political advisers. These people will have the 
special facilities (in the matter of transport, to take one minor 
example) which they judge necessary for carrying out their 
work. No private rights of the subject will be allowed to 
stand in their way and they will have the service of a highly 
propagandist organisation at their disposal. They will also 
be protected by being given special rights of théir own and 
one of these will be a high degree of immunity (complete 
immunity if we can manage it) from the ordinary processes 
of law. The second division of society, ‘ B,’ will consist of 
everyone who is not a member of ‘A.’ All intermediate dis- 
tinctions within ‘ B’ will be swept away. So far as we can 
achieve it there will be one standard of pay, education and 
social services for all members of this class. The existence of 
households and of schools which give to the children brought 
up in them special advantages in the way of education or even 
of manners will be prevented. The only way of escape or pro- 
motion from class ‘ B’ will be by passage into class ‘A’ on 
such terms and conditions and through such channels as 
class ‘A’ shall prescribe.” They might perhaps add, for the 
look of the thing, that as long as class “‘ B ”’ was without inter- 
mediate gradations the country would remain a democracy. 

The threat of this type of theory is so vast and so imminent 
that counter-arguments have to be prepared. What are they ? 
In the first place, that the qualities needed in the service of 
the country, especially in the higher appointments, are quali- 
ties which cannot be cultivated ad hoc. One of these is the 
sense of responsibility. It is not inborn, but it is very quickly 
learnt in homes where the performance of social duties by the 
parents is taken for granted. But there must be some spare 
money for the performance of these duties, some spare time, 
and some beneficiary. In the household of a professional 
man to-day there is very little spare money, there is less time 
(a good deal is spent in washing up), and if the Socialists have 
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their way completely the only source of benefits will be the 
State and the only beneficiaries will be those whom the State 
regards as such. Another quality which is more likely to be 
learnt in a cultivated home than in a State-school is the sense 
of magnanimity, perhaps, after courage, the greatest of the 
aristocratic virtues. The habits of not exacting one’s pound 
of flesh, of stopping well within and not at the exact edge of 
one’s legal rights, of not (so to speak) counting the change, are, 
frankly, upper-class habits. One of the pleasing developments 
is the way in which these qualities of responsibility and 
magnanimity have spread. Such institutions as Women’s 
Institutes have cultivated the sense of responsibility among 
working-class women. But, always, these qualities have to 
have a source and to be constantly renewed from a source. 
And that source, 99 times out of I00, is the type of household 
where the performance of social duties, without pay and 
without thanks, is accepted as part of the normal routine of 
life. From such homes, and particularly from country rec- 
tories and vicarages, the best servants of the country have 
been recruited. 3 

In the second place, the concentration of power in the 
hands of a small minority will totally alter the tone of our 
politics by introducing into them a quality that has been 
absent for over 200 years, that of desperation. If a man 
knows that he will be able, substantially, to live his own life 
and make his own way, even though his political opponents 
have a majority in the House of Commons, then he will be able 
to view politics good-humouredly ; becoming a little excited 
around polling-day, prophesying all kinds of disasters on the 
declaration of the poll, but very soon settling down quite com- 
fortably and alternately praising and blaming the Govern- 
ment as though his own party had won. [f, on the other hand, 
a man knows that the triumph of his political opponents will 
affect him in every detail of his life, that his income, his right 
to his own house, his right to educate his children as he thinks 
best, their right to choose their own occupations, will be at the 
mercy of his opponents, then he will be inclined to avail him- 
self of every means, fair and foul, to defeat’them. To put it 
another way, if class “‘ A ’’ has a monopoly of power, if ambi- 
tions can only be satisfied within the administrative machine, 
then a man of resolution will never be satisfied until he has 
become a member of class “ A,’’ until he has got his hands on 
the levers of the machine. It is very dangerous to revert to 
that period in our history when the triumph of one’s political 
opponents was apt'to be the signal for rebellion. 

If we want an example of bureaucratic rule which can be 
studied without the introduction of very much political pre- 
judice we can find it in Tsarist Russia. The idea that Russia was 
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governed by the landowners is quite false ; it was governed by a 
bureaucracy which went on its way with as little reference 


to the views of the landowners or the peasants or anyone else §, 


as it could manage to make. There was no lack of talent in 
Russia outside the ranks of the bureaucracy. The creation of 
local councils and the institution of the office of Justice of the 
Peace during the reforms of the 1860’s showed what a wealth 
of talent was available. But within a quarter of a century 
the bureaucracy was tightening the reins again, becoming 
once more a self-sufficient organisation, immune alike from 
criticism and assistance. It was primarily not any defect of 
character or ability in the Russians, but the monopoly of 
power and initiative by their vast bureaucracy which resulted 
in their defeats in the Russo-Japanese War and the war of 
1914-17, and, ultimately, in the Revolution. 

It comes in the end to this. A bureaucracy which adopts 
the methods of totalitarianism, murder, starvation, the con- 
centration camp, can survive for a long time. A bureaucracy 
which does not adopt these methods but merely tries to 
strangle opposition by red tape cannot survive long ; though 
long enough, perhaps, to bring about disaster. A bureaucracy 
in itself is not evil; it is necessary. It only becomes evil if it 
is divorced from the constant criticism and co-operation of a 
free society. But a bureaucracy cannot create a free society 
and a society which it directs and controls is not a free 
society. 

“ce B.” 


I SOUGHT TO CATCH WORDS 


I souGuT to catch words by their wings, 
And score a pattern in the snow ; 
Cypher of all mysterious things 
That men might wish to know. 


So I walked down the frosty street 

And tried to grasp the moon’s thin horn 
Or tread the stars beneath my feet 

To spite their milky scorn— 


And so I raised my hands on high 
To make them hear my call ; 
But words and stars ignored my cry, 
And would not deign to fall. 
PETER BAILEY 
January, 1945. Holland (Maastricht). 


THE EAST AFRICAN SOLDIER 


{n the autumn of 1941 East Africa Command was created by 
dismemberment from Middle East. It ran from the northern 


- tip of Eritrea to the Zambesi. In 1942 considerable additions 


eastwards were made—Madagascar with the Comoran Islands, 
Reunion, Mauritius, Rodriguez, and the Seychelles. 

From north to south on the mainland of Africa was 3,000 
miles—London to Moscow, and back. From the headquarters 
in Nairobi to British Somaliland was the equivalent of 
London to Rome—7o0o0 miles—and to Northern Rhodesia 
rather more than across India from Bombay to Calcutta— 
1,120 miles. A visit to Mauritius was about 2,000 miles. 

On the mainland of Africa the few railways ran east and 
west. There is no north and south railway. 

Except among the clove trees of Zanzibar, the sugar-canes 
of Mauritius, across the large tracts of country from which 
bankrupt Italy had been driven, and possibly in Uganda, there 
was no road outside the boundaries of a few principal cities. 
There were tracks, occasionally with some metalling, dusty or 
slimy according to the season, perhaps impassable. 

This military diocese covered many parishes—Colonies, 
Protectorates, Mandated Territories, Occupied Enemy Terri- 
tories, Military Governments, Reserved Areas, French and 
Ethiopian lands. In all I had to deal with 15 separate 
Governors or forms of Government, in addition to Belgians 
and Portuguese and parts of the British Empire, outside the 
boundaries of the Command. Three parts—British Somali- 
land, Somalia and the Reserved Areas—were directly under 
me and derived their authority from me, but the remainder of 
course were not. Whilst I gladly acknowledge the harmony 
and spirit of co-operation which generally existed between the 
various Governors and myself, it would be idle to pretend that 
this multiplicity of civil authorities led to early agreements, 
or speed in execution, or in any way reduced work. 

In December, 1941, when the Japanese came into the war 
against us, the coast line of Africa became our front line. Our 
whole system of storage had to be re-arranged up-country, 
keeping in Mombasa only what was required for that fortress, 
or was in transit through it. As the picture in the East got 
gloomier, so did our coastline begin to look more vulnerable. 
Against that, Kilindini, as a naval base, grew and grew. 

Mombasa, an island, roughly a circle eight or nine miles 
in diameter, is connected to the mainland by two bridges, one 
carrying the road and railway to the west as well as the water 
supply to the island ; the other, wooden, for foot and vehicle 
traffic to the north. There were some 90,000 inhabitants on 
that island. The Governors and I examined the advisability 
of withdrawing, or at least planning to withdraw, all useless 
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mouths that did not contribute to the life or protection of the 
island. We were all agreed on the wisdom of such precau- 
tionary planning. But then came the obstacle. Where were 
all those useless mouths, British, African, Indian, Arab, to go ? 
The offers of domicile by the various territories were only a 
fraction of the numbers involved. It was only then that the 
Chairman of the Governors’ Conference, a co-ordinating body, 
was entrusted to give executive orders to the four territories 


of Uganda, Kenya, Tanganyika and Zanzibar. As the Japanese’ 


danger receded so did the independence re-assert itself. 

In Ethiopia and in Eritrea there were more than 60,000 
Italian civilians, about half in each country. Throughout the 
length and breadth of Ethiopia, and by all classes of the people, 
there were insistent demands for the immediate removal of 
every Italian man, woman and child. The Italians had in- 
stalled in Ethiopia a quantity of valuable modern machinery 
for water, electric light and other services. Without skilled 
assistance none of that plant could be worked. We had not 
got, and could not get, the technicians. Left untended, the 
plant would have been wantonly smashed by enthusiastic but 
misguided natives. H.M.G. agreed to the retention of a 
fixed and limited number of Italian volunteers. It was 
extraordinary how the clamour for general withdrawal 
watered down ; how quickly cooks and hairdressers developed 
technical qualifications, how many people of various races and 
creeds conspired to defeat total withdrawal. For security 
reasons I limited the number for retention to 500 in Ethiopia, 
but I doubt if we ever got below 1,500. Luckily the Italian had 
lost his taste for battle or internal insurrection, or our commit- 
ments might have been serious in a country where every man 
does not love his neighbour, where most of the population had 
arms which we had pumped in from the Sudan for use against 
the Italian, or the Italian had issued for our annoyance, or which 
had been stolen from dumps, or looted from battlefields. 

In that atmosphere none of us could sleep happy until the 
Italian withdrawal was completed ; 16,000 able-bodied males 
were brought, mostly by land, to East Africa for internment. 
Altogether 27,000 women and children and old men were 
returned to Italy in Italian ships. The organisation of staging 
camps and lorry convoys for 15,000 through Eastern Ethiopia 
and British Somaliland to embarkation by lighter at Berbera 
during the hot weather was no mean achievement. During 
the move of nearly 50,000 Italian persons from Eritrea and 
Ethiopia births exceeded deaths by 35. To the credit of the 
Ethiopian it must be recorded that at no time did he avenge 
himself on the Italian. 

F | Evacuation completed, all our troops were withdrawn from 
the north except from those areas which had, under the Agree- 
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ment, been “‘Reserved”’ ; Diredawa, the country about Giggaga 
and the Ogaden. 

By race and religion there is a vast difference between the 
Coptic Ethiopian and the Moslem Somali, and there is little 
love lost between them. For centuries past both have regarded 
stock-raiding as a sport and means of livelihood. It would be 
idle to pretend that life in these areas was a continuous model 
of peaceful propriety, but it can be claimed emphatically that 
the presence of our troops on the spot in these Reserved Areas, 
together with the sense and fairness of those British officers 
who administered them, has given over four years an amount 
of security to person and property which would not otherwise 
have been known and admitted of economy in the number and 
composition of the forces which had to be maintained by the 
East Africa Command. 

British Somaliland, from which we had been forced to 
withdraw in the autumn of 1940, and to which we had returned, 
ejecting the Italians, in the spring of 1941, provided a most 
gratifying example of the devotion of a native race to the 
British people, but the more that one travelled about the 
country or delved, even superficially, into our record there, 
the more did one wonder why. Beyond the general decency 
of the British people in dealing with such races, it was hard to 
find any valid reason for our being appreciated. The com- 
parison then being made by Somalis between what we had 
done for them in 60 years, and what the Italians had done in 
Ethiopia in five, bore no examination. There were neither 
communications nor development in British Somaliland. The 
Somali had little part in the normal administration of the 
country and had no opportunity for education, except for a 
few vacancies in Aden or at the Gordon College at Khartoum. 
There was lamentable deficiency in medical care. 

During the four years of military government a commence- 
ment has been made with education, and the people have 
shown themselves anxious for it, more so than most of the, 
sanguine hoped. The language to be employed was an early 
and thorny problem. There were three choices. Native 
Somali, known to few except Somalis, devoid of literature, 
reduced our chance of getting instructors.to zero. English 
was most attractive and had many advocates. It would have 
facilitated the provision of teachers, but by the very fanatic- 
ally-minded Moslem-Somali people was liable to be miscon- 
strued as the thin wedge of religious interference. Arabic was 
the language of the Koran and possessed literature of quality 
and standing. 

So I felt that Arabic was the safer basis at the outset, with 
the addition of English for higher education, and the possi- 
bility of its extension later on. 
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Although many Somalis served as soldiers and served well, 
in units of other origin, there is only a very limited history of 
purely Somali units, and that is somewhat tarnished. Possess- 
ing as they do, and in high degree, three great qualities to 
become successful soldiers—gallantry, endurance, intelligence 
—it seemed to me that this population of between a third and 
a half million souls should play its part towards solving the 
man-power problem of the Empire. The experiment was not 
without its difficulties, opposition and setbacks, but the last 
performance of the Somali Battalion in Burma when, in one 
counter-attack, they killed 150 Japanese and earned unstinted 
praise from those under and beside whom they were serving, 
was one of which any country might be proud and around 
which it may be possible, given best British leadership, to 
build in future. 

Had there been more such episodes it is possible that a 
start might have been made—between soldiers—-to create a 
workable relationship between the Somali and the Bantu. 
The pride of the former makes him look down on what he 
calls the ‘“‘ Swahili,’”’ an attitude which is as unreasonable as 
it is unjustified by war record. In earlier days the ‘‘ Swahili ” 
took little or no notice of this, but the experience and travel 
of war has made him the more noticing. _He sees no reason 
for any assumption of superiority by the Somali and a situa- 
tion has arisen that no concession could wisely be given to 
the claims, somewhat extravagant, of the Somali without the 
most careful consideration on parallel lines to the East 
African soldier. 

Coming to East Africa as I did from the Sudan, it was 
inevitable that I should compare the military organisation in 
the two countries. In East Africa there were more than 70 
Europeans in an infantry battalion, the lowest rank being 
that of serjeant. In the Sudan there were about 20 to a 
similar number of native soldiers. Both had done well in 
active operations. Why this considerable difference ? One was 
Moslem and in a high degree nomadic. The other was mostly 
Pagan and pastoral. As examination of the problem from the 
angle of the native soldier did not seem to bring one any nearer a 
solution I turned to the history of the number of white leaders. 
In the Sudan the figures had remained practically the same 
for the operations of war as during the days of peace. In East 
Africa the white numbers in a battalion had risen from under 
20 in peace to over 70 in war. For technical appointments an 
increase was inevitable. The African did not exist to fill them. 
But was such an increase necessary in other walks of army 


life, leadership for example ? An idea was prevalent that a 


white man, even before he commenced military training, was 
potentially a better leader than an African. It is easy to 
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criticise that view, but it must be remembered in doing so 
that we were up against an enemy with European, as well as 
European-led native troops, with aeroplanes, tanks and 
artillery. In 1939 and 1940 the answer to two questions was 
not known. “ Had the fighting qualities of the Italian officer 
and soldier improved since 1918, and, if so, how much? ” 
And ‘‘ How would the African soldier re-act to the horrors of 
modern war ? ” 

By the end of 1941 these two questions had been answered. 
The local Italian had been eliminated and Japan had entered 
the war. Our problem and our potential suitability was to 
fight in the east against the Japanese, rather than in the 
north against Germans and Italians. As the organisation of 
at least one division from East Africa for service in the East 
was being planned, every mail from home brought warnings 
of increasing difficulties of white man-power and of shipping. 
Except for the under-18’s the supply of “local whites ’’ had 
dried up. Hard pressed civil governments were clamouring 
for the return of their officials from the Army. It became our 
bounden duty to develop native man-power to the full. 
Besides that, the African had earned some reward for his 
successes. 

There were three possible steps for African advancement. 
First by the introduction of officers holding the King’s com- 
mission and ranking, pari passu, with British officers on the 
same list. Secondly, by the formation of a class of “ sub- 
officers ’’ like the Subadars and Jemadars of the Indian Army. 
Thirdly, by the introduction of a new and special rank of 
warrant officer African platoon commanders. 

The generally low standard of education of the African 
soldier, coupled with the fact that educational ability and 
fighting quality frequently do not go hand in hand in the same 
tribe, or even in territories, ruled out the introduction of any 
officer class as premature. 

With ready approval from the War Office, a limited 
number of African platoon commanders were gradually, and 
after special training, introduced into infantry battalions. 
Unlike officership, this plan, if a failure, could have been with- 
drawn without damage to the organisation or to the African. 
If a success it could easily be expanded within the infantry 
and extended to other arms. 

Many Africans selected for training for this new rank 
failed to reach the necessary high standard. The slowness 
with which the numbers filled showed the value of a cautious 
beginning. The real test came in Burma, 1944, in the 11th 
East African Division, a formation consisting entirely of East 
African units with British leadership, but containing no white 
unit. The great majority of these new African leaders proved 
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their worth in battle, and in training for battle, but, and it isa 
big ‘‘ but,’’ nearly all of them were a constant headache to 
their immediate superiors over administration, over anything 
in fact involving the three R’s. Only when the African junior 
leader can play his full and fair share in the administration 
of his command, should he be considered for a further step in 
advancement. 

That is wrapped up with education and brings me to the 
development of that subject within the Army in East Africa. 
Active operations up to the end of 1941 had left no opening 
for the subject, but their termination presented the twin 
problems—education of the European, especially but not 
exclusively those straight out from home, to become a leader 
of the African, and education of the African soldier himself. 

To deal with the European first. Knowledge of the lan- 
guage and some understanding of the habits, customs and 
background of the African were to be the basis of the training. 
As a language the ideal would have been English for all, but 
the supply of English instructors for thousands of Africans did 
not admit of the attempt being made during the war. With 
the advent of peace the great opportunity arises. 

Swahili approached most nearly to a lingua franca and is 
not a difficult language in which to achieve fair proficiency. 
Starting from modest beginnings with 20 students, we 
enlarged until the first two years saw more than 2,000 British 
officers and N.C.O.’s pass through their wing of our Jeanes 
School. It was no new thing for the Army to tackle the 
education of the British soldier, whose limited acquaintance 
with his own language caused instructors to evolve a method 
of instruction, mostly diagrammatic and spoken, in which 
terms of speech and names of tenses were eliminated. 

Whether the African soldier should or should not be 


educated was argued and argued hotly by most sections of a . 


mixed and vocal British community, but there were really 
two unanswerable arguments in its favour with three years of 
war gone by and no one knew how much more to come. 
History has proved that the right education turns most men 
into better soldiers, a fact’ which must not be confused or 
twisted into meaning that the best educated necessarily 
become the best, or even passably good, soldiers. Beyond 
that proved theory there was the further fact that war had 
uprooted many an African from his narrow and secluded life 
and was showing him the world, presenting to him both 
experience and knowledge, knowledge in some form, perhaps 
good, perhaps bad, possibly very bad. Something had to 
happen to the waves of experience that must follow in the 
wake of African travel. 
The first target given was the production of two African 
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education instructors per infantry battalion, or equivalent, in 
three years. The ideal would have been to confine training 
to soldiers of experience and intelligence, but when in com- 
pany after company hardly a man could read or write the field 
for selection became too limited. So raw lads from Mission 
and other schools had also to be brought in, and were trained 
on a creed of “ First a man, secondly a soldier, thirdly an 
education instructor.”’ 

Two instances of the method of training may interest you. 
There was ‘‘ The Trial of Hitler,’ in which the class found the 
whole court, jury, counsel, witnesses for each of the German- 
occupied countries, who stated the case for their country in 
examination and cross-examination. 

Then there was the “ Market,” generally conducted with 
an African class as sellers and a Somali class as buyers, or vice 
versa. The sellers were allowed great latitude in the setting up 
of stalls offering fruit, vegetables, spices, cooking pots, beads, 
mirrors, everything, while barbers, beggars, photographers, 
money-changers wandered round and the police kept their ears 
open for any speech not English and hauled the offenders 
before the Market Magistrate. 

In two and a half years the African wing of the same 
Jeanes School turned out some 600 unit instructors. Naturally 
there were failures among them, but the many good ones were 
greeted with enthusiasm in the units to which they were 
posted by African soldiers who were truly voracious for educa- 
tion and needed no compulsion to attend classes. 

Besides that, and from the earliest days of the war, 
Africans in dozens were trained to the many trades necessary 
for a modern force. The civil technical schools of some terri- 
tories were taken over as going concerns and expanded. Their 
scope was altered from the training of the few over a long 
period to a high standard of efficiency, to the training of the 
many over short periods to a limited standard before posting 
them to practical work with units. Only in this way could 
the Army begin to touch the numbers required. 

At one school there were more than 1,000 students at a 
time—carpenters, blacksmiths, fitters, turners, tinsmiths, 
painters, tailors, shoemakers, and more. Another school 
taught drivers by the thousand who were afterwards used in 
desert and jungle as well as in the main streets of modern 
towns. Elsewhere were telegraphists, wireless operators, 
armature winders, clerks, cooks, hospital orderlies, dental 
mechanics, makers of artificial limbs, in fact almost the whole 
list of war-time tradesmen. Prior to the war practically all 
the lower technical and trade appointments in East Africa 
were filled by Indians who passed on their knowledge to their 
rapidly increasing families, and screened it from their African 
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‘mates’ and labourers. This trade training of the African 
has created a new class of potential employees who are now 
being released from Army service. The training they have 
received in the Army has, of necessity, tended to make each 
man specialise in a narrow groove which will require expan- 
sion to satisfy the needs of civil industry. Their base will in 
fact have to be broadened. At the same time the African 
tendency, it isa habit, to forget quickly during any period of 
leave or absence from work, will have to be corrected. 

Besides these tradesmen there are the unskilled Africans 
who have learnt to work with British officers and N.C.O.’s: 
and there are British ranks who have learnt to work with 
Africans. Large numbers of these have gained each other’s 
trust and confidence. If they be harnessed together, the 
human material exists for carrying out much of the works side 
of Colonial Development Programmes, with results that may 
be as great economically as socially. 

Turning from the mind to the body. Many great men 
have claimed some particular characteristic, or requirement, 
as Number One Essential to Victory. Some have said that 
an Army marches on its stomach ; others on its feet. Whilst 
not claiming any seat, even a humble one below the salt, in 
such company, I venture to say that, in these days of grace, 
in 1945, a commander may win a battle without efficient 
medical service, but he will never win a campaign. In no one 
branch of the conduct of war did East Africa make greater 
strides than in the whole range of Army medical service, which 
means far more than good doctors, surgeons, nurses, hospitals 
and convalescent homes. It must cover everything from the 
most careful and complete overhaul prior to acceptance for 
service right through to the day when the last man is dis- 
charged—perhaps with an artificial limb, perhaps to a 
sanatorium. 

A considerable hospital construction programme had to be 
undertaken as there were neither the civil hospitals which 
could be handed over for Army use,‘or the suitable large 
building which could be requisitioned. But a more serious 
problem than that has been the shortage or absence of special 
hospitals throughout the territories. Apart from a small T.B. 
Hospital in Tanganyika there were no facilities for the treat- 
ment of this disease, which treatment is of such importance 
in this particular stage of the development of the East African 
native. The Army developed its own chest hospital with over 
1,000 beds, but there were no civil sanatoria to which the 
bad cases could be discharged. It is not the responsibility of 
the Army to retain men who cannot be made fit, but we broke 
that rule, as an act of humanity, and hung on to T.B. cases, 
providing them with housing, food, clothing, even pay, as well 
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as medical and nursing care. Similarly, the Army hung on to 
many a maimed case for the same reason. They were looked 
after by our own orthopedic unit and fitted with artificial 
limbs of a very high standard made by the Army in our own 
factory. It is a relief to learn by a recent mail that the 
Nairobi Civil Hospital is now undertaking after-care for the 
maimed. 

The East African suffers from many debilitating diseases 
and much under-nourishment, with the result that they need 
a great deal of conditioning to fit them for soldiering. Without 
this the numbers required for the supply and maintenance of 
the East African forces at home and overseas would never have 
been found. Thanks to it, the body of the Askari has been 
developed till he resembles a well-trained racehorse with a 
bloom on his skin like a ripe black grape. 

Before the war the East African Forces consisted of a few 
Infantry Battalions whose armaments and establishment 
depended on the affluence or otherwise of the various terri- 
tories in which they were raised. There were no arms other 
than infantry, and there were no services. They were not 
constituted or organised as a force for war. 

The war has not only brought numerical expansion in 
thousands, but it has brought the African soldier into every 
branch of an Army, administrative as well as combatant. It 
has produced African tradesmen, almost technicians. It has 
opened up to the African an avenue for employment in com- 
petition with others in local markets, provided what he has 
learnt in the Army can be expanded by further training to 
the requirements of civil life. The human and physical 
material exists. 

The East African has proved his worth in battle. 
Numerically they are sufficiently large to offer an opportunity 
for reducing the burden on the already hard-pressed white 
man power of the Empire. Geographically they inhabit an 
area well sited for a strategic reserve, especially in these days 
of mass movement by air. They have vast spaces, between 
sea level and 19,000 feet, in which large forces can be trained 
by water, land and air, without disturbing the amenities of a 
civil population or the nesting season of birds, in a climate 
that can be as good as England and as bad as anything that 
we are likely to meet in the next war. There is a chance in 
East Africa to relieve our island here of a burden which the 
modern manner of warfare makes her too small to bear. 


WILLIAM PLATT. 


COMING BACK TO LIFE 


WHEN Rip van Winkle dragged his feeble limbs into his 
native village, his beard reached below his knees, so the legend 
goes. The volunteer of 1939 returns, perhaps, with a firm 
step and a face embellished with a neat set or a bold mous- 
tache ; but he, too, finds in his homeland the evidence of 
profound change. When discarding uniform and putting on 
a tweed suit, when shaving that gruff, reddish beard or 
reducing the exuberance of the moustache to civilian propor- 
tions, there stirs in the grey vault of the brain remembrance of 
what his pre-war life was, and the mind now free from physical 
discipline, asks urgently what is his life to become. 

I write as an officer, and I can tell you what I think better 
than I can tell you what my men think, though I shall attempt 
both. 

The first feeling, when the pleasure of wearing comfortable 
clothes again has worn off, is that though we have won this 
war at a far smaller cost of blood than we first dared to hope, 
the evils which brought war about are still very much with 
us. The economic causes certainly are. In 1938 the world 
suffered from social disruption in countries that were demo- 
cratic enough to allow it ; and from paralytic State control 
in those countries where social movements had culminated in 
violent change. The consequence was that half the world in 
1938 lived isolated behind hermetic frontiers on controlled 
currency rates with no human intercourse beyond their own 
frontiers and State espionage at home. Six years of war have 
broken down the aggressive tyrannies in Europe and Asia, 
and yet the fact remains that more of the world to-day is living 
under absolutist State direction than when the war began. 
Half the world was walled off by social, racial or economic 
barriers in 1938; to-day, except for a few stratosphere 
travellers, two-thirds of the globe are suffering from varying 
degrees of State isolation and restrictions on the individual. 
Even more fortunate countries, untouched by war, are affected 
by the isolation of their neighbours. There is no human inter- 
course yet, though State-patronised lecturers and Party 
organisations are given travel visas and foreign currency to 
spend. State calls to State, the human voice is unheard, and 
although peace may last for very many years the Totalitarian 
Era is by no means over. 

I cannot think of Europe to-day as the cradle of our 
civilisation. From the Hellenes, where it began, to Germany, 
where it came near to ending, Europe lies like a number of 
nearly severed limbs, which heave and pulse, while the expert 
surgeons try to visualise a return to normal, but straighten 
the ligatures, should the contortions not be to their own ideolo- 
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gical liking. Worse still, the process of healing is being con- 
ducted by doctors, so to speak, from opposite ends of the body, 
working on entirely different theories. 

My own opinion of the United Nations’ Organisation, 
which has been designed, I suppose, to supersede this state of 
affairs, is probably the same opinion that is shared by the 
majority of all ranks. We cannot feel entirely certain that it 
will spare us. Even if the sovereignty of nations is drastically 
abated to conform with new dangers to world security, 
even if the U.S.S.R. and the United States consent to allay 
their new found strength, the Security Council of U.N.O., 
with its proposed defence committee and its threat of “ air 
enforcement ”’ will not work out our salvation. The courage 
and far sightedness of one great nation in the zones that 
particularly interest it are a better guarantee of peace in the 
long run. An uncritical faith in the overwhelming armed 
strength of the “‘ Big Three ”’ will not in itself solve problems. 
Certainly neither the officer nor the men being demobilised 
to-day will entirely lose their interest in the profession of arms, 
though it is the scientific and technical aspects, rather than 
the tactical, that will hold their imagination. But whether 
we recognise, as General Marshall did the need for continued 
conscription, and what goes with it, periodical re-training, I 
do not know. 

The home-coming itself! There is the impression of wear 
and dilapidation everywhere. Dreary acres of London lie 
waiting for the builder and the concrete mixer ; in the village 
we need no war memorial while the chimney wall of a smashed 
stone cottage still stands, its wall-papers flapping to the sky. 
The faces, too, have grown more furrowed and careful, and 
not many of their anxieties have yet been alleviated. The 
death roll in Java and Palestine goes on, although we are at 
peace, and the losses from civil aviation are hard to bear. 
Work itself is as exacting ; help for the farmer, the housewife 
and the business house is slow in coming. Shops are still 
understaffed and bare, while we hear tales of mass export ; 
the battle of the triplicates goes on. Meanwhile, I know, my 
fellow officers sit in the Nissen hut and gossip and play cards. 
The men loaf in public houses or resort to burglary out of 
sheer boredom. The great fault in a very carefully devised 
scheme for demobilisation, that was intended to be fair to all, 
is becoming apparent. A man may know that there is a paid 
job waiting for him, and a home that needs him too, but he 
cannot go back to it because the Government has not classed 
his type of work as “‘essential.”” Surely it is essential that 
the unwanted soldier in this country should not rot for deadly 
months at the expense of the taxpayer because his Age Group 
is too low for foreign service and still too high for release. 
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But let us not speak disrespectfully of the machinery! Ser- 
vice justice, like social justice, to-day can only be dispensed 
on a very broad scale. The individual may plead compas- 
sionate circumstances, and he will be given frequent indul- 
gences in matter of leave, and so overcrowd the railways. 

What is his mentality, this stolid, grumbling infantryman, 
who has had his eyes opened to the wide world ? He is by no 
means the stupid ‘Hodge that the B.B.C. and the producers 
of film entertainment take him to be. He is doubtful and 
shrewd. It would be hard to generalise for all arms in their 
political views ; those depend on their standing in civilian 
life. R.A.F. personnel, particularly the ground staff, has a 
preponderance of convinced Socialists ; the lower deck of the 
Royal Navy may not feel quite the same about Socialism 
since prize money was withheld—Winston Churchill was 
always a favourite with them, though, indeed, they may still 
enjoy him in opposition ; the Army is a mixed bag. 

The political views of the returning ex-Serviceman are 
important ; they may eventually affect many more votes 
than their own. The Socialists are used to managing people 
in Trades Unions ; and, confident in their present power, talk 
of “‘educating’”’ the people to their responsibilities in a 
Socialist state. It is easier to “‘ educate ’’’ a worker who has 
spent all his life in one industrial town, and in one trade, than 
a soldier who has seen the ways of Europe and Asia and knows 
the way the world really works. Conservatism need not 
despair of a following, if it uses imagination, does not talk 
down to its audience, and, above all, ceases to be ashamed of 
itself. 

I may be mistaken, but I think that men and officers are 
a good deal closer together than they were after the last war. 
The sense of frustration is not so great, there has been imagina- 
tive leadership and a sounder policy of selecting and training 
for commissioned rank. Owing to the surge of Communist 
ideology in 1918-20, and the prevalent fashion then of the 
Marxist theory, it was inevitable that some men put their 
officers in a Capitalist class, whose interests no longer were 
common with theirs. Now it seems to me that both they and 
I are under the same hard heel of circumstance. It is known 
by every soldier who has studied the literature of the Re-settle- 
ment Schemes that he is returning to a land of controls and 
an era of direction. He must exchange individualism, if he is 
an individualist, or aimlessness if he is aimless, for the set 
purpose of the State. It is as if some very thorough N.C.O., 
who knew all the dodges, had taken entire control of his future, 
and I have seen some nervousness among men coming out at 
the Government powers of locating and directing them. I 
can well imagine that dead feeling that you are working in a 
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place, not because you choose to, but because you have been 
ordered to do so. That, with the best will in the world, they 
have had for five years, and they will prefer to be directed 
then to being unemployed, but not as a permanent state of 
affairs. You can expect leniency of most officers, and you can 
test the patience of an employer. But it is not easy to treat 
lightly a superior authority who has spent many years in the 
ranks. There is some analogy here to the position of the 
workman and his Labour Government. 

Whether the ex-Serviceman, or indeed the electors as a 
whole, will instinctively seek once more the easy yoke of the 
now suspended English ruling class, or will be content to lead 
an unproblematical existence in the present day of Labour 
theory-rule, it is still too early to say. 

Farewell John Soldier! When we meet again—we are 
some Groups apart—we will probably both have worn out our 
utility suits and be working hard for a living. I hope they 
have not put you into one of those pre-fabricated huts which 
are a blemish and a disgrace to a nation that has built so 
splendidly in the past. You and I have lived too many 
months in huts. It would be interesting to know what pro- 
portion of Europeans are at this moment hut dwellers. I am 
grateful, John, for a cup of tea which you brought me in a 
moment of fatigue. You have probably forgotten it. And I 
remember sharing a horrible sandwich with you in the bottom 
of a landing barge and trying not to feel seasick. We were 
drafted and re-drafted together, embarked and disembarked, 
trained for guns and used as infantry, organised and disbanded 
and reformed again. -To the distant eye, it worked, but at 
what a cost! If aptitude and thrift and ‘originality are ever 
to have a part in our lives, let us pray that the Government 
do not try to rule this nation with a “‘ System.” 


A SOLDIER. 


RETRIBUTION 


THE Wheel of Fate turned slowly, but it turned 
Remorselessly. Behold the doom that waits, 
On cruelty and pride, with fire that burned 

In ruinous onset on the foeman’s gates. 


E. H. BLAKENEY. 


FRANCE RECOVERING 


SCARCITY 


THERE are reasons other than mere depreciation of the cur- 
rency contributing to rise in prices in France, and a very 
important one is the scarcity, or utter lack, of merchandise 
of all sorts. The stores-and shops are bare, many closed as 
they have nothing left to sell. Tableware, kitchenware, hard- 
ware of all kinds, tools, table and bed linen, textiles of any 
kind indeed, paints, building materials and, in fact, almost 
anything you can think of in the inventory of an ordinary 
household . . . simply not to be had through the ordinary 
market agencies. Second, the small stocks or few items which 
do exist here and there have been withdrawn from regular sale, 
hidden away for trade through underground channels in the 
black market. Third, there is a class of buyers who have come 
into possession of larger sums of money than they ever saw 
before—artisans, for instance, getting more in a day than they 
used to earn in a week ; peasants selling their crops at figures 
they never dreamed of—all nervous about the stability of the 
franc and hastening to turn their paper into something solid, 
anything solid, at no matter what price, or just to spend it 
while it still has some value, “to get that much out of it, 
anyhow,” as one often hears the sentiment expressed. It is 
not the best opinion. It is probably not the majority opinion. 
Manifestly, in every transaction there must be a seller who 
prefers the francs as well as a buyer who prefers the mer- 
chandise, but the latter class is the noisier and is large enough 
to exert a powerful influence on prices. 

The law of supply and demand has, however, not ceased to 
function. Wares of some kinds are beginning to trickle in ; 
shop windows and counters here and there appear, not well 
dressed, but no longer completely bare, and part passu, hesi- 
tantly and spottily, certain prices are falling. A widening and 
quickening of the movement would put the black-marketers 
out of business. 

But I am getting away from the vital subject of food. 

In that field the Government has made elaborate effort to 
retain control ; and while their performance has been, and 
still is, the subject of bitter and sometimes merited complaint, 
it seems to me that they have achieved a fair measure of 
success. 

The proposition upon which the whole scheme is built is 
that all producers, raisers, growers, manufacturers or other 
“ original sources ”’ of food or allied material shall turn over 
the entirety of their output to the Government, at determined 
prices ; and that the Government in turn shall distribute it 
equitably to the population, under the direction of the Ministry 
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of Food (or its equivalent organisation in the French system), 
through the ordinary mechanism of wholesale and retail trade, 
in quantities and at prices officially fixed. These prices and 
quantities, revised from day to day as conditions demand, are 
publicly announced through the Press, the radio, and by 
bulletins posted up locally on the billboards or the traditional 
village plane tree. Retailers must display the official prices 
of their wares by posters conspicuously displayed in their 
shops. 

The individual ration decreed by authority of the Ravitatl- 
lement varies regionally and locally. Hereabout (and my 
knowledge goes no farther) Marseille is favoured above sur- 
rounding semi-urban and rural districts, but some of these are 
occasionally granted a supplement (“ national ”’ or “ regional ’’) 
over and above the regular ration of the day : a few ounces of 
sugar or jam, still fewer ounces of chocolate, an egg per person, 
part of a can of American tinned meat. The basic ration, in 
turn, varies with the age and occupation of the individual and 
may be modified by special circumstances. We, for instance, 
were at one period deprived of any fuel ration because we have 
a grove of pines “ which we might cut and burn ”’ ; our rations 
of fat were suspended because we had made a little olive oil ; 
our wine ration is still cut off for a like reason. 

The individual consumer is held in close leash by his per- 
sonal ration card, or cards, for there are several: The master 
card, or Carte Individuelle d’ Alamentation, enfolding the sheets 
of coupons for sugar and coffee ; auxiliary cards (or sheets of 
coupons) for bread, for potatoes, for tobacco, for soap, and 
for denrées diverses or various edibles, including meat, cheese, 
fats (margarine or vegetaline, oil, butter), jam, chocolate, 
olives, tomato sauce and miscellaneous casual allowances. For 
every purchase one must give up a “ticket ” (pronounced 
tee-kay)—that is, one of the coupons, which is generally 
clipped out by the shopkeeper until the sheet itself becomes 
a fantastic skeleton of rags. This coupon bears a figure of 
weight in grammes or a letter identifying it with the particular 
distribution authorised. 

Next comes the fish card. It carries a series of numbers 
each corresponding to a nominal ration of about 4 lb., but 
actually depending on the catch when, rarely, there is any at 
all—still more rarely anything but sardines. At St. Gaston, 
at all events, all the better fish go to Marseille or to the black 
market—or both. As to the system: a poster at the door of 
the fish market may announce that purchase may be made 
against (say) No. 20. If the catch has been unusually good 
you may be allowed to buy as much as a kilo—a little more 
than 2 lbs.—if you still have the number 20 on your card. 
But if you have already used your number 20 at a former 
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distribution you cannot buy any at all until all the number 20 
holders have been satisfied and No. 21 is declared eligible. 
Sardines, by the way, are sold at 40 francs the kilo, about 2s. 
a lb.—z2o times the pre-war price. 

Lastly, the textile card, most mysterious of all, for tissues, 
thread and some articles of clothing. It is a sheet ruled in 72 
squares, each showing two or three letters or numbers, or 
both, on a background of scroll engraving like that on some 
currency notes, in cabalistic designs and in four or five colours. 
Forty of the squares are numbered serially and are designed 
as representing one point or two points. The others bear 
letters of the alphabet, in jumbled sequence, some repeated 
several times, some with exponents, possibly representing 
larger point values. Each square shows by a letter in the 
lower corner whether it comes from a man’s card or a woman’s. 

As far as I understand, the card is issued with the informa- 
tion that coupons up to (say) No. 40 are valid but must be 
used before a certain date or they will be worthless. If the 
stuff or whatever it is you wish to buy demands more points 
than you have left, the shopkeeper may or may not accept 
later coupons. I am vague as to what happens after. Even 
Sylvie is not sure, because at present prices she is not buying 
tissues nor anything represented by the textile card—except 
perhaps a spool of thread or of silk, 7f she can find one. 

The collection of papers one has to carry to market pre- 
sents a maze of lines, of geometrical figures, of marks and 
letters and numbers, of different (but significant) combinations 
of colour in printed text and in background, of symbols which 
mean different things in different places—a maze which seems 
to me to demand for its comprehension the combined talents 
of a mathematician, an expert accountant and a solver of 
detective mysteries. So I leave it all to Sylvie. 

A Carte Individuelle d’ Alimentation, giving the right to 
procure the sundry special food cards, must be taken out for 
every member of the family down to new-born infants. It is 
obtained from the ravitaillement bureau of the mayoralty, 


bears the mayor’s official stamp, and is good for six months © 


unless the Administration calls it in for replacement by a new 
form. Our present card is a small folded cover, about 3 to 4 
inches, carrying the name, address and nationality of the 
holder and a symbol indicating his “category’”’: E, for 
infant ; J1, J2 or J3, for youth, in three stages up to 21 years ; 
A, for adult ; T, for workers ; C, for cultivator ; V, for aged 
persons, 70 years or over. The allowances of food differ in the 
different categories, according, I believe, to calculations of the 
calories requisite for their physical development or their 
physical activity. 

In addition to its functions in the rationing system, this 
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individual alimentation card serves as a whip to enforce 
obedience to various official ordinances or requirements such 
as demands for census information, for declarations of pro- 
perty of sundry kinds, and so on. If you have not complied 
your food card will be taken up the next time you go in for 
the monthly sheets of tickets and you will be left with the 
choice of depending on the black market or of going off and 
starving to death. It is quite effective. 

And one thing more: each consumer must buy any item 
of food (horse-meat, ordinary butcher’s meat, pork products, 
fowl, tinned meats, bread, sugar, saccharine, cheese, butter, 
dried vegetables, eggs, chocolate, or anything else which may 
be rationed) always from the same purveyor and must be 
“inscribed ’’ on his books, though he or she may elect a 
different purveyor for each item. This is because the pur- 
veyor in turn makes up his requisitions, or demands for sup- 
plies, according to the number of his customers and must 
know in advance how many rations he will be called on to 
sell and will be able to account for later by turning in the 
clipped ‘‘ tickets” for audit. This demands still another 
card ; I was over-hasty in saying that the Textile Card was 
“the last.”” The Carte de Fourntsseurs is a long slip ruled 
into sections, each carrying the name of one of the rationed 
foodstuffs, with smaller numbered squares alongside. There 
are blanks for additions if someone thinks of something else 
to ration. The dealer stamps his name in the larger space and 
uses the numbers for control. 

One may not change any of his purveyors except at the 
moment of renewal of the entire card, annually or semi- 
annually. 

As the rationing system as a whole has always been of 
French promulgation and administration, liberation has not 
made any great changes. In fact, the entire food situation, at 
least in this part of the country, has not been modified except 
in the very important matter of the bread ration, which is now 
ample—350 grammes, or about 12} ozs. a day. The bread is 
still brown, but wholly palatable except for those who are 
hopelessly addicted to the taste of the really less nutritious 
white bread. . 

Just before the Germans left we-were down to 100 grammes 
(two slices) a day. The stuff was of a deep greyish-brown 
colour, disagreeable in taste, and so solidly heavy that it is 
difficult to imagine what vegetable component could give it 
so high a specific gravity. White bread could always be (and 
still can be) obtained in the black market, but it is not officially 
sanctioned. 

Another form of farinaceous food has been relatively much 
more generously rationed. It is Italian paste, chiefly in the 
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smaller forms of macaroni, spaghetti, vermicelli, etc. Per- 
haps the Germans do not like it themselves and were helping 
their allies to work off an overstock. This, however, is merely 
trivial speculation on my part. The fact is nevertheless 
curious, for the stuff is made of flour, of light-coloured flour 
. . . but there you are. We have had it in regular ration of 
about $ lb. a month per person, but with supplementary dis- 
tributions much larger, running up in one month to 4 lbs.— 
this in addition to our bread ration; while if a housewife 
wanted a little flour for other cooking she could have it only 
by giving up some of her bread tickets, in the ratio of 2 Ibs. 
6 ozs. of bread for 2 lbs. only of flour. The price of the paste, 
however, has been rising and is now about Is. 4d. a Ib. while 
bread costs only 63d. But we are thankful to have had it and 
to have more bread now. 

With the advance of spring and summer vegetables 
appeared in quantity. Many of these things are already on 
free sale ; you may buy as much as you want, or can afford, 
without giving any tickets, while at one time during the occu- 
pation our total allowance of vegetables was only 200 grammes 
(about 7 ozs.) a day. But prices are still high. Tomatoes, for 
example, at the end of June, are selling in St. Gaston at 27 
francs a kilo, 1s. 4d. a Ib., string beans at Is. 6d. 

Vegetables, however, are accessories, with the exception 
of potatoes which, as I have already said, have their separate 
card in recognition of their status as one of the staples. They 
have generally been fairly sufficient in quantity, but there was 
one period of painful scarcity last winter when an over- 
nervous or confused administration, struggling with condi- 
tions it did not understand, stopped all distribution until it 
could think the thing out, or until someone should come along 
with the answer. The potatoes, however, went on steadily 
with the regular processes of ageing and decay, and when they 
were released, well along in the spring, they were barely fit for 
food. New ones are now coming in at about 7d. a lb. The 

‘old ones are on free sale but nobody buys them. 

Our three staples have been bread, potatoes and Italian 
paste. The housewife had only two elements with which to 
compose her prepared dishes, meal after meal, day after day ; 
but with several ways of cooking each, the possible permuta- 
tions (as any mathematician will explain) are many; and 
French genius for seasoning, aided now and then by a carrot 
or an onion, helped to increase the variety of the menu, or to 
disguise the monotony of its sources. The chef was neverthe- 
less much hampered by the lack of oil or fat and of eggs, and 
by the extreme scarcity of cheese, catsup and so on. 

‘‘But the meat?” you may ask. “ You™speak only of 
vegetables!” Yes, because there was and is hardly any meat 
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to speak of. Our official ration has long been 90 grammes per 
person per week—about 3} ozs. once in seven days—but we 
did not and do not actually get it as often as once a fortnight 
in the average, and sometimes go a whole month without any 
at all. Liberation has not been followed by any appreciable 
change, as yet. In the eight months preceding the departure 
of the Germans we had our 3} ozs., sometimes of fresh meat, 
sometimes of charcuterie industrielle (a sort of sausage-meat 
paté), a total of 13 times. In the eight months following their 
departure we have had the same ration, either of fresh meat 
or of American tinned meat hash, also just 13 times. To be 
exact, the American tinned ration was sometimes a little 
larger. 

eThere is a report that the meat ration is to be increased to 
4 or 5 ozs. a week, but a captious neighbour remarks ‘ It is 
called an ‘amelioration,’ but I don’t just see how I will be 
any better off in not getting 150 grammes than I am now in 
not getting 90. Do you?” 

Meat prices are rising. They vary of course with the bit 
you get (it would be flattery to call it “the cut ’’), but are 
about 3s. 8d. to 5s. a lb. Real amelioration must be slow. 
The Germans did not leave enough beasts for breeding pur- 
poses, and breeders say now that at present prices of fodder 
and of meat they would be working at a loss. And imports 
cannot be expected until transportation is available on a much 
larger scale or with much freer movement. 

Looking a little further around the pantry shelves: Sugar 
has held fairly steady at an allowance of 500 grammes, or 
about 18 ozs. per person per month ; the present price is about 
10d. a lb. Coffee has varied irregularly, from 24 ozs. of the 
bean at Ios. a lb. to 54 ozs. of succedané (coffee substitute) at 
2s. 6d. This mixture contains 15 per cent. of the real berries, 
the rest being roasted barley or chick peas or sundry legumes, 
cocoa shells, anything handy. 

Just the other day Sylvie was roasting barley on the stove 
to make our own substitute when a black-market trader came 
to the window with an offer of a pound of green coffee at 25s. 
Her son is what the people about here call a “ navigator,’’ that 
is, he has some sort of job on some kind of a boat—stewards, 
oilers, stokers, all are ‘‘ navigators.”” Probably this one 
smuggled the stuff in. Sylvie fanned the fumes toward the 
window with her apron. 

“Thank you, Madame,” she said. ‘ As you perceive, I 
am already provided.” 

We must, however, drink our so-called coffee black. Milk 
is only for young children or for sick people on doctors’ pre- 
scriptions, 3 pints a day at Is. a quart. It is of poor quality ; 
the cows seem to drink altogether too much water. Of 
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cheese, we have each of us, irregularly or rather occasionally, 
2 ozs. of cream cheese and 2 ozs. of Gruyére a month, and of 
butter we have none at all, nor have had for many, many 
months. I think butter and milk are the things we miss most. 

Followed steadily and for a considerable time, this war- 
time régime has the effect of increasing the pleasures of the 
palate. You have no idea how delicious a cold boiled potato 
can be, until you have eaten one between meals—rationed 
meals. But you get up from the table served with those 
meals as hungry as when you sat down—dquite ready to begin 
again. You lose weight (I went down from 148 lbs. to 125) 
and you are long in recovering from slight illnesses or in heal- 
ing cuts and bruises. The skin seems to lose elasticity ; it 
cracks and splits with the cold and is very subject to chaps 
and chilblains. I suppose this is due to deficiency of fats, 
possibly to some want of vitamins. 

And, speaking of cold, since the beginning of the war there 
has been no coal. We could buy wood at {10 the ton, but it 
is green Aleppo pine, burning badly and giving out little heat. 
It was out of the question to feed it to the maw of our central- 
heating furnace, except for an occasional hot bath. Sylvie 
and I concentrated our indoor household into the kitchen and 
the dining-room, which latter took on the added functions of 
salon, study and general workroom. We could keep the hot 
end of it, near the fireplace, up to 50 degrees, sometimes 55 
degrees. The rest of the house stood at 35 to 40 degrees. We 
popped through it to bed carrying an old warming pan full of 
embers which had served as a foot-warmer under the dining 
table. It took the chill off one corner of the bedroom while 
we were undressing, and then went out into the hall for fear 
of carbonic oxide poisoning. 

But we had never a cold nor cough, never a sore throat 
nor influenza nor bronchial affection all winter long, while 
our daughter, who is working at American Army Headquarters 
in Marseille, in offices heated to the standard American indoors 
temperature of 70 degrees or over, went from one of these 
troubles to another until spring came in and the stoves went 
out. 


HENRY HARDINGE. 


A FROLIC IN RUSSIA 


It would scarcely have been possible to choose a more interest- 
ing time than the autumn of 1905 for a visit to Russia. All 
that year the country had been in a ferment of excitement, 
and in January, when Father Gapon led a band of petitioners 
who wanted to urge the Tsar to convoke representatives of the 
people, there had been a massacre near the Winter Palace in 
St. Petersburg which then seemed without parallel in the 
modern history of Europe. All over Russia there was dis- 
content, there were peasant risings, and there were mutinies 
in the Fleet. The old order of Tsardom seemed doomed, but 
nobody had any clear idea what was likely to take its_place. 
Even when an Imperial Manifesto about a Representative 
Assembly was issued in August it was badly received on the 
ground that it came too late and offered too little. There 
were some men, however, in the Zemstvos, or county councils, 
who were ready to enter the Assembly in order to obtain the 
reforms they wanted : their’s was the idea of “ take what you 
can get now and work for more,”’ which a few years later in 
India was designated “ responsive co-operation.”’ Out of all 
this arose the two parties which in England were commonly 
known as the Mensheviks and the Bolsheviks. 

It was G. S. Freeman, later well known as a journalist on 
the staff of The Times, who suggested we should go to Russia 
for a short holiday, see as much of the country as possible, 
and find out what we could of the political situation. We 
went, and all that need now be said of the state of Russia at 
that critical time is that we found no difficulties of travel 
there and that we were received with courtesy by various men 
of distinction. It is the lighter side of the expedition that I 
would recall. 

Travel at that time was cheap. One shipping company 
used to advertise a seven weeks’ tour to the ports of Italy and 
Sicily for £21; there were tours to Switzerland for five 
guineas ; by sea to Antwerp and back to London cost ten and 
six. For nine guineas one could go by comfortable cargo 
boat from London to St. Petersburg and back, and that was 
the route we took—for the very good reason that we could 
find nothing cheaper. The voyage was well worth the money, 
for we went through the Kiel Canal and put into Kiel for a 
few hours, and on the return trip we had a day at Reval. But 
we had not gone to sea for our health, and the real business 
began when we landed and presented the letters of intro- 
ate ig which had been given us by a kind and influential 
riend. 

One of the first people we met was W. T. Stead, who had 
been commissioned to write two or three articles for The 
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Times, and who was brimming over with the story of how he 
had been received by the Tsar. It appeared that the Tsar 
was an old friend of his, and so nothing could be more natural 
than that Stead, after writing his first article, should seek an 
audience to explain his point of view. He was lucky, for the 
Tsar saw him on the friendliest footing, and in return for that 
act of grace Stead proposed to read his article aloud. He had 
not begun to carry out that threat when the Tsarina came 
into the room, and Stead, after telling her of his purpose and 
receiving more encouragement than can have been good for 
him or than the Tsar would have granted, proceeded with the 
task of reading what he had written. When that was finished 
he left the Palace and had scarcely walked a hundred yards 
before he was overtaken by an A.D.C. with a message to the 
effect that so great was the Tsar’s reliance on Stead’s grasp of 
the subject, it would not be necessary to take any further 
articles to the Palace. 

That, at least, was Stead’s story, told with a fine assurance 
and with intent to impress his hearers. There could be no 
doubt that he had scored by getting direct access to the Tsar, 
but it seemed probable that His Majesty, affrighted by the 
prospect of listening to the recital of that article, had told 
him not to persevere with so laborious a task, and that he 
might have silenced him but for the incursion of the Tsarina, 
whose polite acquiescence and sympathy gave him an un- 
expected opportunity of carrying out his purpose. Stead, no 
doubt treating his royal audience of two, like Mr. Finsbury 
lecturing on the cost of living, with as little compassion as if 
they were beasts of the field, must have gone remorselessly 
on to the last sentence before leaving the presence. And then 
as he went out from the Winter Palace across the courtyard 
there came the swift soldier—befrogged one supposes, spurred, 
and with sword clattering over the cobbles—with the message 
that could so easily be interpreted in more than one sense : an 
easily imagined scene, with the handsome figure of Stead well 
planted in the foreground. He was a fine-looking man, and 
in a photograph of a group in which he appears with various 
Russian journalists and politicians (and Freeman and myself) 
he dominates the scene. He liked to do all the talking too, 
and it was a disappointment that he did not turn up at a 
dinner in Moscow to which we had been bidden. Our host, 
when asked what had happened to Stead, replied that it was 
obvious we had not learned to read a Russian newspaper. 
The explanation of that cryptic remark was that one of the 
papers had that day published some letters from Stead to a 
Russian lady. Those letters were not concerned with politics, 
and Stead had thought it wise to hurry his departure to 
England. 
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That dinner was made memorable for another reason. 
We had a lesson on the art of eating caviare. There are 
various schools of thought which dispute on that important 
subject, and our host belonged to the school which maintains 
that caviare must be eaten with hot rye bread and vodka. 
Nothing sound more simple, but the trick is to get into your 
mouth separately but simultaneously a spoonful of caviare, a 
chunk of bread and a glass of vodka. Any novice can put any 
of those three into his mouth at once, but nothing short of 
diligent practice in imitating some many-handed Indian god 
will get them all three together into the mouth. It is because 
of that difficulty that some epicures omit the bread, and 
others go slow on the vodka ; but no variation in practice can 
detract from the importance of the ritual. The caviare, it 
must be understood, was heaped on a plate as if it were of no 
greater account than rice, and its abundance was startling. 
There are different kinds of caviare, just as there are of rice, 
but only the cognoscenti with long residence in Russia can 
tell them apart. In fact the ordinary caviare addict is unable 
to tell for certain what kind of sturgeon has produced the 
caviare. The sturgeon is a fresh-water shark and on that 
account it is necessary to hold an inquest on it when caught, 
and there are some who aver that the best roe comes from the 
fish in which human remains have been detected. 

Let it not be supposed that our thoughts in Moscow were 
for long concentrated on such subjects as that. On our 
arrival at the fine hotel which rejoiced in the name of the 
Slaviansky Bazaar we found a note from The Times corre- 
spondent bidding us to go to a big house somewhere close at 
hand where we should knock and, on admittance, walk to the 
first floor. This we did, and found ourselves in a large room 
where the delegates from the Zemstvos were in conference. 
Sitting at the back of that strange gathering, which included 
men in frock coats as well as men in high boots and jerseys, 
we had hardly time to wonder where our introducer was, and 
what the speech in progress was about, when a motion was 
put to the vote by show of hands. To my companion’s 
indignation I put up my hand to vote for it, so he promptly 
countered by voting against it. The vote, as it happened, was 
on the momentous point of whether the time was ripe to 
adjourn for refreshments. Instinct had rightly guided me, 
and I saw no reason to regret it: in fact later on I was not 
above magnifying my part in the proceedings and claiming 
that I had voted for the setting up of the Duma. Probably 
nothing would have happened if I had been so silly as to 
vote on any matter of importance, but we could easily be 
spotted as intruders. Our introducer, in fact, whom we had 
not met, spotted us by our clothes, and not by our attempts 
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to talk French to some kindly man who came up to us. 
Sight-seeing in Moscow naturally took up a good deal of 
time, and to this day I clearly remember the mad, haunted 
expression of Ivan the Terrible in the painting by Repin. 
Almost as memorable were some views of Central Asia by 
Verestchagin, the adventurous painter who had served in an 
expedition to Turkestan in the ’sixties and who lost his life 
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Painting of an unexpected kind was shown to us in one of 
the churches. The guide, who had pointed to various objects 
with the monotonous remark “ Gold ”’ or “ Silver,” suddenly 
and in the most matter-of-fact way, said: ‘‘ Painted by St. 
Luke.” That was no suggested attribution: it was told as 
a fact that did not admit of question, and it so surprised me 
that I have never been able to recall what the picture looked 
like, or even whether it was signed by the painter. Greatest, 
however, of all the sights in Moscow was, and surely must be, 
the Kremlin. There is no need to attempt a description of 
that astounding mass of buildings, but an incident within 
the walls deserves to be recorded. fa p49 
Early in 1905 an uncle of the Tsar, the Grand Duke Sonat 
who had been unpopular as Governor of Moscow, had been 
killed by a bomb thrown under his carriage. The spot where 
that had occurred was surrounded by a wooden railing and 
covered with wreaths. It was, so far as I remember, just 
inside the wall and we had arrived at it through the Gateway 
of the Redeemer, under which, according to age-long custom, 
we had passed with our heads bare. The scene of that colourful 
shrine, a temporary affair presumably destined to be replaced 
by a church, at once attracted us and our curiosity nearly led 
to disaster. As we stood by the railing a puff of wind removed 
Freeman’s straw hat and neatly deposited it on top and in 
the centre of that great heap of “floral tributes.” Here, 
indeed, was a tact problem, requiring a speedy solution, and 
as we had neither stick nor umbrella with which to crook the 
hat, it seemed inevitable that the owner should climb the 
railing and retrieve his straw boater. The argument against 
that course of action was provided by a sentry who appeared 
to be posted there for no other purpose than to repel careless 
tourists, and if ever there was an unlettered moujik dressed 
up as an infantryman it was, in our hastily-formed opinion, 
that man. He looked wholly unconscious of the tragedy of 
the lost hat and ready to shoot without challenging whichever 
of us should put foot on that railing. Never was man more 
misjudged, and now I come to think of him and what he did, 
he may be regarded as typical of that Russia which has so 
often been misunderstood and misrepresented by ignorant 
foreign observers. It was he, that apparently unsympathetic 
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man, that grim soldier whom we had thought to be devoid of 
humour and of fellow-feeling for the unfortunates of this 
world, who saved the situation. He marched round the 
shrine, either to show he was doing his job or to make sure 
the sergeant of the guard was not looking, and then, bringing 
his rifle to the ready, he quickly skewered that hat on his 
long bayonet, with which he made as pretty a “‘ long point,” 
to use the technical term employed in bayonet exercise, as 
could be imagined. An English sentry could have done no 
better. Unhappily we could not compliment him on his 
resourcefulness, and a tip’seemed out of place. 

Tips were a matter of no small importance in the Russia 
of those days. For example, when we left the Slaviansky 
Bazaar we found, as we had been warned we should find, a 
posse of servants lining the steps to see us depart, servants in 
all sorts of odd costumes, carrying what were to us quite 
meaningless symbols of their occupation, such as whisks of 
yak tail or peacock feathers, and most of them strangers to 
us. At the bottom of the queue stood the policeman from the 
adjacent beat, a reminder of the need to get passports endorsed 
whenever we moved (but not on a Sunday or a Saint’s day, 
which meant that the office was closed for about 200 days in 
the year) who, when the farewell offering of a rouble was in 
his palm, seemed the embodiment of paternal benevolence, 
the well-wisher who, like the Indian beggar, conferred a 
favour on travellers by giving them an opportunity to be 
charitable. Standing in the queue, it should be added, were 
two enormous men of ferocious aspect who greeted Freeman 
as an old friend. Well might they do so. They had washed 
him. . We had looked up the Russian word for bath in our 
conversation book and found two or three words given for it. 
Freeman picked the wrong word and was led away by those 
two minions to some kind of Turkish bath where they scrubbed 
and scraped and brushed him for about an hour. It was the 
aspect of him being taken away, and the sound of his pathetic 
last words: “‘ Tell the consul if I am not back by lunch time,”’ 
that led me to pick on one of the other words and so to get a 
flat saucer of hot water in which to wash as best I could. 

From Moscow we went on to Nijni Novgorod, arriving in 
time to see the tail-end of the fair for which that place was 
famous. The fair, held on low ground between the rivers 
Volga and Oka, was noted for two features. One was that 
goods were sold there in bulk and not by sample, and the 
other was the remarkable diversity of people who attended it. 
Caravans from the Far East and Central Asia used to go 
there, and when the fair was at its height there was said to be 
a greater mixture of races to be seen there than almost any- 
where in the world, the most curious to a Western European 
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being the men who had brought bricks of tea from China. 
The control of that strange, seasonal population must have 
been as difficult as the control of an Indian mela. It was 
very efficient, and in fact impressed us. all the more because 
in Moscow we had read, in some paper published in French, 
that a revolution had broken out in Nijni Novgorod. There 
was an ambitious plan to go from there down the river to 
Astrakan, but neither funds nor time permitted us to carry 
that out in full. Nor was the Volga at that time of year at 
its best, though its immensity may be judged from the fact 
that 1,700 miles from the outfall’ into the Caspian it was 
nearly three-quarters of a mile wide. From the high cliff on 
the west side one looked with curiosity into the dusty vastness 
of the flat land beyond the river, but with no great desire to 
explore it. As a fact there was adventure enough close at 
hand. In our hotel we should have been reduced to the 
terrible plight of making our needs known with the help of 
our Russian conversation book had it not been for the provi- 
dential appearance of a young Russian Army officer who 
talked excellent English. He not only helped us but bade us 
join him and three or four other officers at dinner. Never 
since that cheerful evening have I drunk vodka followed by 
sweet champagne. The combination will give those who are 
not hardened to it the most abiding headache and the roughest 
mouth imaginable. No antidote was to be obtained, and 
possibly none.is known. Nature aided by Remorse had to be 
left to efface all ill effects, and she lingered over the job for 
days. It was not indeed until we were homeward bound at 
sea that recovery was in sight, and even then there was a 
slight setback. 

The ship carried a mixed cargo and less than a dozen 
passengers. A Swedish stewardess waited at meals—those 
copious meals in which the Northern races delight—and one 
rough morning in the Baltic I went with hesitation to break- 
fast and asked what there was to eat. ‘‘ Swine’s cutlets,’’ was 
the smiling reply of the stewardess, and it promptly drove me 
up on deck to await the inevitable end which at sea sometimes 
appears to be the happiest issue out of all our afflictions. 
Coming back from Russia the cargo on those ships was as a 
rule, butter, and the passengers, English governesses : on this 
occasion there were no governesses, but three captains of the 
German merchant service were among the passengers. Their 
ships had been chartered as transports for use in the Russo- 
Japanese War, had not been used, and had lain for months 
at Kronstadt. The three skippers had had the time of their 
lives in St. Petersburg, and were reluctantly going back to 
Hamburg. One of them had sailed before the mast as a boy 
on an English sailing ship and, having gained a curious 
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knowledge of the songs of the ’eighties and ‘nineties, nothing 
pleased him better than to strum on the piano in the little 
smoking-room and sing “‘ Two Lovely Black Eyes,” “‘ Tarara ”’ 
and other less polite ditties. It was a relief when those 
uproarious men were transhipped off the mouth of the Elbe. 
That operation was by no means easy with a heavy sea run- 
ning and night coming on, and one of them lost a Gladstone 
bag. It was said, but not confirmed, that the owner fell in 
after it, in which case he must have been drowned. 

Will that sort of expedition to Russia ever be permitted 
again? It is to be hoped that it will, for there are many 
young English men and women to-day who would like to 
wander, free from restriction and guidance, in the territories 
of the U.S.S.R., to meet and make friends with the people, to 
see for themselves what sort of civilisation has been evolved, 
and to find enjoyment in unfamiliar surroundings. Without 
such contacts and the fun of exploring an unknown country 
there can be little appreciation of what Russia has done and 
of what she ‘has suffered in the war, and only a distant 
approach to friendship. 

SAMUEL T. SHEPPARD. 


TWO LYRICS 


I 


THEY say that first love’s fairest, 
But swiftly fades away ; 

When all we hold the dearest 
Falls softly in decay. 

But heart, don’t heed their scorning ! 
Your love is not so slight— 

An errant gleam of morning 
To flee before the night ; 

Or, like a rainbow, dawning 
Just to scatter into light ! 


April 16, 1944. 
II 


I TOOK my love and told her 
What all the world must know ; 
We swore to love for ever 
And set the stars aglow. 
And then, when time grew bolder 
(As every star must know) ; 
I felt my heart grow colder, 
Yet wept to find it so. 


January 3, 1945. 


PETER BAILEY. 


THE REVIVAL OF WHALING 


Just before the outbreak of war in 1939 the British Govern- 
ment bought up the available world stocks “of whale oil, 
estimated at about 6,000,000 tons. That this was a far- 
sighted move is proved by the fact that we have never had 
to go without our ration of margarine and cooking fat, small 
though it may be, for it can safely be assumed that the bulk 
of these foodstuffs came from the whale oil stocks. This 
instance gives some idea of the economic importance of 
whaling as an industry and underlines just how vital is the 
campaign that opened in November after nearly six years. 
Stocks of raw materials everywhere are in urgent need of 
replenishment, but with and alongside our own needs is the 
spectre of a hungrey Europe. Most of the valuable oil and 
whale meat supplies that the whaling ships will bring back 
after their five-months’ campaign is to go to and help feed 
the peoples of Europe. Whale meat, hitherto despised as 
human food, although quite undeservedly for it can compare 
with the best veal, is to be both frozen and dehydrated in large 
quantities. It contains 85 per cent. protein and is therefore 
a valuable article of diet. 

Whaling, an international industry in peace-time, came 
to an end with the war because of the German blockade and 
surface raiders. In a way this may have been a good thing, for 
it has given the whale population of the Antarctic Ocean a 
chance to breed unmolested by man. Peace-time whaling was 
carried on with a certain lawlessness, for the oceans are no 
man’s land, and there was often a danger of the useful kinds 
of whales becoming exterminated in several areas. Now 
bumper catches are anticipated and only the shortage of suit- 
able vessels—many of ours are still in use as naval aircraft- 
carriers and supply-ships—prevents the revival from reaching 
peace-time proportions. Norwegian vessels are collaborating 
with British whale ships, for Norway was the leading whaling 
country before the war, her private companies killing an 
— of 7,500 whales yearly, representing 400,000 barrels 
of oil. 

Most of the whale ships are now well under way in this 
great campaign, and they include one or two of the most 
modern whale factory-ships ever known. Typical is the 
British-built Southern Venturer, a 14,000-ton vessel on her 
maiden voyage. She expects to deal with some 1,200 whales 
herself and the crew of 400 will turn the carcasses into oil and 
meat with the aid of the latest equipment. Oil refining plant, 
dehydrating machinery and even radar apparatus for detect- 
ing hidden icebergs are installed. Such a ship acts as parent 
vessel for about ten small whale-catchers, no larger than a 
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Thames tug, whose job it is to catch and kill the whales. All 
supplies for these have to be carried in the large factory-ship, 
The winter season has been extended by a month to last from 
November 24 until March 24, and to the time spent away from 
Europe must be added the journeys to and from the South 
Polar regions. 

Of the numerous species of whales that abound in various 
parts of the world only two are now of importance to man, the 
blue and fin varieties, and all modern whaling is now designed 
for these two. Most of the large whales have been hunted at 
one time or another, but to-day these two species provide the 
largest quantities of oil. It is uneconomic to kill any whale 
under 40 feet long, for the expense incurred in processing it is 
not justified by the oil yield. The target set for the present 
campaign is around 16,000 blue whales, each of which may 
produce anything up to 20 tons of oil. 

Whales are in many ways unique among the world’s 
creatures and are still very little known by science. It is 
widely known that they are warm-blooded aquatic mammals, 
but the implications of this are not generally realised. Whales 
never voluntarily come ashore and the young have to be born 
in the water and are suckled on the surface. Contrary to the 
rule that very large creatures take a long time to reach 
maturity, the whale is adult at two years and can breed at the 
age of two-and-a-half. 

They have certain characteristics that entirely separate 
them from all other animals. It is now known that at one 
time they possessed four legs, but as this was in what we call 
prehistoric times before the Polar regions were known to 
man, there is no record of the appearance of such creatures. 
The fore-legs have since degenerated into mere fins, moving 
laterally, while all that remains of the hind-legs is a loose 
unattached bone inside the rear part of the body. 

All whales are large by the standards of other creatures, 
the most valuable blue whale having the distinction of being 
the world’s largest creature, attaining a length of go or 100 feet 
and a weight of some go tons. They have colossal gapes, but 
in the oil-bearing whales this leads to a very narrow gullet, 
scarcely larger round than a man’s wrist. They are all carni- 
vorous, but whereas the ferocious and smaller killer whales 
devour other sea creatures, from porpoises to fish of all sizes, 
the real leviathans feed entirely upon rill, masses of tiny 
shrimp-like fry. The whale swims straight through shoals of 
these with its mouth open, and they are separated from the 
water by a curious strainer in the form of a large hanging 
curtain of stiff hairs that fringes the mouth. Vast quantities 
of this food are consumed to maintain life. 

Extremely large lungs enable the whale to remain under 
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water for long periods at a stretch, and when the whale even- 
tually comes up to breathe, there occurs the well-known 
“ blowing,’ which is the result of the expulsion of air before 
the whale is actually on the surface. This column of 
water flung high into the air has been the cause of many a 
whale’s death, for it can be seen at a considerable distance. A 
whale’s nostrils are on top of the head so that they reach the 
air first on rising to the surface. The eyes are small like the 
brain, which is, however, highly convoluted, a sign of great 
intelligence. The hearing is very acute, even vibrations in the 
water caused by a ship’s screws can be detected at some 
distance. There is no sense of smell, and the whale shares 
with the giraffe the distinction of having absolutely no vocal 
powers. 

Apart from whalers, the only whales seen by man. are 
usually those stranded on our coasts. Running into shallow 
water the whale cannot turn in its own length owing to the 
curious inflexibility of its great backbone, and so often 
becomes quite helpless and suffocates under its own weight. 

It was fortunate for us during the war that whaling was 
still a commercial undertaking, for since its origin the practice 
has had many vicissitudes. Stranded whales first proved their 
value to man and it is thought the Basques of the roth century 
were among the first to carry on organised whaling. Other 
nations followed suit, although right up to the 18th century 
only right whales, not now hunted, were the prey. At various 
times these and the sperm whales, which were the next prize, 
became virtually exterminated. The death-knell of whaling 
was sounded by the discovery of petroleum in 1859, for most 
of the oil had hitherto been used for lighting purposes, and the 
gradual use of steel everywhere which replaced the now almost 
worthless whalebone. It is only in the present century that 
the industry has taken on a new lease of life through the 
discovery of margarine, the use of whale oil in cooking fats 
and soap and the vastly improved methods of whale-catching. 

The industry to-day is run on up-to-date lines and is a 
far cry from the days of Moby Dick, when the whalers (we still 
use the word for a rowing-boat) had to be manipulated close 
to the whale and the harpoon flung by hand. Whales are not 
re id dangerous to man, but they can easily upset a small 

oat. 

Nowadays it is the fast catchers that stalk their whales, 
killing them with several explosive harpoons fired from a gun 
and each trailing a stout line. So many whales are killed in 
a day that their bodies are inflated with air to keep them 
afloat. They are then collected later and towed back to the 
factory-ship. 

Whereas in the old days the whales had to be dealt with 
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as they lay alongside the vessel, the modern way is to drag 
the huge carcass up through a special slipway in the stern 
of the ship on to the flat deck. Here it is “ flensed,”’ or the 
tough fatty underskin of blubber cut away and peeled off. 
This is then cut into small pieces and reduced in the boiling 
plant to oil. Every part of the whale is used, the choicest 
steaks of flesh removed for use as food and the remaining 
portions dried and ground down, together with the powdered 
bones, to form a highly potent agricultural fertiliser. In spite 
of the appalling mess and stench the tough whale men can 
entirely dispose of a whale in two or three hours, and be ready 
for the next. 

Whaling is a job for only the toughest, but its importance 
to the world to-day cannot be too greatly stressed, for with 
shortages facing him everywhere, man would indeed be foolish 
to neglect this rich harvest of the seas. 


DAVID GUNSTON. 


ON our return in the morning we were delighted to 
find all quiet, and the men employed in their canoes spearing 
fish. Captain Fitz Roy determined to send the yawl and one 
whale-boat back to the ship; and to proceed with the two 
other boats, one under his own command (in which he most 
kindly allowed me to accompany him), and one under Mr. 
Hammond, to survey the western parts of the Beagle Channel, 
and afterwards to return and visit the settlement. The day 
to our astonishment was overpoweringly hot, so that our 
skins were scorched: with this beautiful weather, the view 
in the middle of the Beagle Channel was very remarkable. 
Looking towards either hand, no object intercepted the 
vanishing points of this long canal between the mountains. 
The circumstance of its being an arm of the sea was rendered 
very evident by several huge whales spouting in different 
directions. On one occasion I saw two of these monsters, 
probably male and female, slowly swimming one after the 
other, within less than a stone’s throw of the shore, over 
which the beech-tree extended its branches. 
Naturalist’s Voyage Round the World.—CHARLES DARWIN. 


January 28th, 1833 


ONE THOUSAND BARROW LOADS 


In the long ago, in a land of plenty, my wife used a weighing 
machine—a thing you step on to—to control her weight. The 
machine came in handy during the lean war years. On it I 
weighed the various materials I put into my compost heap. 
A member of my family, you see, is that awe-inspiring thing, 
known as the Horticultural Expert. My life would not have 
been worth living had I not provided the semblance of a 
scientific foundation for my “ green fingers’’ method. For 
the Horticultural Expert places his science above material 
success. To grow a fine cabbage is not good enough, in his 
view. It has to be grown according to his rules. 

It is a long time now—it was in the autumn of 1938, when 
I scented war in the air and set out with the wheelbarrow to 
fetch my first load of leaf-mould from the wood. I notched a 
tally to mark the occasion. Since then a notch has marked 
each load brought in from outside to add fertility to the 
garden. The other day, for the first time, I counted the 
notches on the tallies. Their number was more than 1,000. 
In my estimation that represents 50 tons in weight of leaf and 
leaf-mould. Now, my invariable rule is to bring in a wheel- 
barrow full of other organic materials to add to each load of 
leaves. That gives me a total of 100 tons carted to make 
compost for my garden. 

That tonnage does not represent the whole quantity of 
stuff put in. I have not had much stable manure. Since 1938 
I have been able to buy only 6 tons of that. But I have had 
other windfalls. The sludge, for example, from a drained 
pond, in which the falling leaves had settled for uncounted 
years, producing a rich black sediment more than a foot 
thick on the bottom ; an old compost heap, which a neighbour 
decided he had to get rid of as “ useless muck’; heaps of 
decayed scraps from time to time from a camp ; mounds and 
mounds of lawn-mowings from neighbouring gardens, inter- 
cepted as they were being carried away to be dumped in the 
old brick-pit nearby ; turves, thrown out in various places, 
and, of course, mountainous heaps of weeds, of which the 
owners of trim gardens were only too anxious to rid themselves. 
My list of matter used in the compost heap is a long one, 
although not as long as that of John Evelyn. The latter was 
able to include in his list the priceless night-soil, of which 
modern plumbing, and an “‘all to the sewer’ system, so wrongly 
deprive us. 

All in all, I estimate, I have been using some 20 tons of 
compost yearly in my garden on a cultivated surface of not 
more than one-quarter of an acre. That quantity is far in 
excess of the quantities used in the average garden. It is the 
basic reason of the fertility achieved. But, as I will tell 
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further on, I am not content with the results achieved. Fore- 
seeing the time when leaf-mould may be in short supply in my 
neighbourhood, and admitting, too, that I may become fed 
up with running up mileage with my wheelbarrow, I am now 
trying out another system of providing organic matter of 
great fertility for the soil. I have put my hens to work upon 
heaps of straw. The advantage of the latter is that it can 
be brought in by the truck-load, it can be easily stored to be 
fed gradually into the hen-run. Results up to date are most 
encouraging, and I am accustoming myself to the idea of 
substituting straw for leaf altogether. About all that more 
further on. 

At Rab’s Corner, as you can see, Compost is King. There 
is a good reason for that.: As you know,* at Rab’s Corner we 
do not put the spade to the soil at all. We have given up 
absolutely the traditional idea of the need of digging. We 
leave our heavy Hertfordshire clay, studded with flints, 
severely alone. We stir it up lightly with a Fulcrum Lever, 
but we do not trench it, or bastard-trench it, or in any way 
play topsy-turvy with the way it has been layered by nature. 
At Rab’s corner we build up the top soil instead, by laying 
down a “carpet ”’ of battered straw with leaf-mould on top 
of it and with a cover of old compost rolled in over both. 
That “ carpet ’’ consumes a great amount of decayed stuff, far 
greater than anything the average gardener can visualise. 
The extraordinary thing in connection with that carpet is the 
surprising manner in which it dissolves, so to say, into the top 
soil of which it becomes a constituent part. I have had, time 
and again, this same question put to me by doubting profes- 
sionals and amateurs: ‘‘ Granted that your ‘carpet’ is a 
success, but what happens after three or four yearly applica- 
tions ?’’ The critics evidently cannot bring themselves to 
admit that steady dissolution of the ingredients of the 
“carpet ’’ in the top-soil. Only personal experience can 
convince them. Also, it is not said that a new “ carpet ’’ has 
to be put down yearly. I believe that intervals of a longer 
duration may be introduced so as not to overdo the business 
of building-up a fruitful top-soil. And, mind you, I use the 
Fulcrum Fork constantly before the “‘ carpet ”’ is laid down. 
The sub-soil is stirred in that way and cannot become water- 
logged. 

Which is the best method of making a compost heap. All 
methods are good, provided : (1) there is a good mass of stuff 
to rot down; (2) there is water inside it ; and (3) stimulants 
are given to start the processes of decay. Mass is needed, 
because only in a large heap can the temperature inside it be 


* John Wynden’s previous articles in the National Review: ‘‘ Gardening 
without Backache” (July) and ‘‘ Weeds at Rab’s Corner”’ (November). 
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raised in a short time. Without that rise rotting is delayed. 
Without moisture also there is little hope of swift develop- 
ments. Finally, there are the stimulants. I give that name 
to any matter which starts a swift process of decay in the 
whole heap. A cod’s head, well advanced, is useful. Or a 
rotten piece of meat. But the standard stimulant I apply is 
matter from an old heap. Not being a scientist I can only 
guess that the old stuff transfers to the new heap colonies 
of well-established bacteria, which are held to be responsible 
for the spread of the rot. The fact, however, is established in 
my view that, all other conditions being equal, of two newly 
formed heaps the one with an admixture of old compost 
definitely goes ahiead. Water has to be supplied liberally 
until the heap is saturated. All methods, I repeat, appear 
good tome. The now well-known Indore method, for example, 
is excellent. I do not hold with the idea of composting in 
bricked-in holes in the ground, or in the sort of excavation. 
The heap becomes impossible to control by turning over, if 
necessary, and the surface in contact with the outer air is 
reduced. Why that reduction is not desirable I cannot deci- 
sively explain. Surface contact with the outer air does seem 
to have a connection with the rotting processes inside the 
heap, and gases are easier eliminated. My advice is to keep 
an open mind. So long as the essential principles I enumerate 
are observed, any method is good according to prevailing local 
conditions. 

I have had success with a continuous compost heap. It is 
formed as a “clamp,” a long mound at one end of a rect- 
angular plot of ground. When it is ripe for use four-fifths of 
its contents are carted away. The remaining quantity is in- 
corporated in a new heap gradually built up alongside the old 
one. In such a manner the heap “ travels’ across the plot, 
finally reaching the latter’s opposite end, when the process is 
reversed. Another interesting detail is that a considerable 
part of the leaf brought in does not go on to the heap imme- 
diately. It is used first as winter cover for the fig tree and 
other plants sensitive to frost, and to form bleaching mounds 
for rows of seakale and of chicory. The quantity of leaf 
needed to cover a good row of seakale roots in winter, or a 
sturdy growth of chicory, is surprisingly large. (For chicory 
however, as an alternative, it is possible to use the simpler 
earthing up method recommended by our leading expert, Miss 
E. S. Rhode.) 

And now, before I conclude, a few words about the alter- 
native method of using straw instead of leaf-mould as the 
principal element for composting. My “ideal carpet,” as you 
know, contains a lower layer of straw. However well bruised 
and trampled that straw may be when it is being laid down, it 
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may not rot with the desired speed. Therefore the idea 
occurred to me to use hens to break up and cause the straw to 
rot before it goes into the “carpet.’’ Poultry manure is a 
valuable addition to any compost heap. We scrape every bit 
of it from the dropping boards in the hen-houses. That 
applies, however, only to the droppings produced during the 
hours when the fowls are shut up in the houses. Of course the 
soil in the runs is dug up from time to time and is usable in 
the garden. Still it occurred to me that a far better way to 
using the droppings by day would be to make the hens them- 
selves deposit them in the straw put in for that object. The 
method I adopted was the following one: In the run a square 
of well-manured soil is taken out half a spit deep. The sides 
are roughly 20 feet long. In the centre of the shallow depres- 
sion thus formed half a ton of straw is heaped. It forms an 
impressive mound. The hens attack it with zest. The 
“ scratching ”’ can go on for hours. After a long day’s work 
it will be found that the mound of straw has become a flat 
heap, occupying the shallow depression dug beforehand. Then 
the straw is forked up again into a mound in thecentre. That 
again is ‘‘ scratched ”’ to bits. If the process is allowed to go 
on for, say, a couple of months, the straw is all broken up into 
tiny bits, black in colour, and mixed up with droppings and 


‘other organic matter. It can then be removed for use or 


storage, and a new quantity of straw put in from reserve. 
This autumn I have made the experiment of putting dewn a 
“carpet ”’ of that rich stuff without adding to it any leaf-mould 
or compost at all. The surface formed looks good to me. We 
are going to try it out in spring. The advantage of this new 
method is in the possibility of bringing in the straw not by 
the barrow-load, but in whole trucks, 3 tons and more at one 
go. While the first portion is under treatment in the run, the 
rest is stored nearby under a tarpaulin. And, apart from 
other advantages, the health of the fowls is certainly im- 
proved because of the exercise they get in the straw. 

So we go on at Rab’s Corner, tackling our problems as they 
arise. We have got somewhere already. But not anywhere 
near perfection. Still we learn all the time, and our results 
improve, too, continuously. Gradually, very gradually, people 
begin to take notice. They hesitate to give up traditional 
methods. Our growing influence is not always to our advan- . 
tage. For example, while a few years ago I could get lawn 
mowings by the load, now they have become a rare event. 
Why? Well, because people have started to use them for 
composting themselves. Our local Horticultural Guild has not 
recognised our existence as something different yet. Well, 
with the watchman in the old operetta I say: “ Patience, 
brother, patience.” 
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It is wonderful really what gardeners can achieve, if only 
they will co-operate. When I wrote “ Gardening Without 
Backache ” (The National Review, July), Mr. Degener, of New 
York, as I have had the occasion of mentioning already, sent 
me photographs of the improved Fulcrum he had built for his 
personal use. After ‘‘ Weeds at Rab’s Corner ” (The National 
Review, November), I have received from Mr. G. Fraser 
Simson, of London, a weeding tool of his own vintage, which, 
I think, is an improvement on any trowel. It is time we 
gardeners, if the Editor of the Review is favourable, exchange 
ideas about new tools and methods. 


JOHN WYNDEN. 


Wuat is the secret of the cottage garden’s charms? Cottage 
gardeners are good to their plots, and in the course of years 
they make them fertile, and the shelter of the little house and 
hedge favours the flowers. But there is something more and 
it is the absence of any pretentious “ plan ”’ which lets the 
flowers tell their story to the heart. The walks are only what 
are needed, and so we see only the earth and its blossoms. 


The English Flower Garden —W. ROBINSON. 


“NO CONSCRIPTION ” 


DEAR S1R,—It is admitted that one of the causes of the 
war which began in 1914 and restarted in 1939 was our 
unpreparedness. This, however, does not prevent Professor 
Joad and other clever people convening a meeting advertised 
with the above heading. They seem to be too clever to learn. 

Yours faithfully, 


E. M. Rose. 


COGGESHALL,. 
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A REGENCY FALSTAFF 


THERE is something Elizabethan, something larger than life, 
something of undying humour to be felt in the unconscious 
buffoonery of Prinney when he landed in Ireland on August 12, 
1821, on his fifty-ninth birthday. Prinney was delighted 
with the enthusiastic cheers of his Royal subjects, as with 
understanding eyes they watched him staggering down the 
gangway, toes well turned in, in an attempt to balance him- 
self and to counteract the effect of the wine and whisky punch 
he had been drinking to celebrate his second birthday as King 
George IV of England. The Irish with their boisterous 
humour, full of their own vivid life, appreciated to the full this 
sight of their Sovereign as joyously inebriated as one of them- 
selves, waddling up to Lord Kingston, the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, and beginning his state speech: “ You black- 
whiskered rascal . . .!”’ he roared. 

The slender, gracious beauty which had helped Prinney to 
obtain his title of ‘‘ The First Gentleman in Europe,” had 
vanished years before. An intolerable deal of bread to an 
“intolerable deal of sack ’’ had caused him to lose more than 
his figure. Stays having been his support for years, the 
doctors had given him lately the cruel option of either keeping 
his figure or of dying of bladder trouble : consequently his 
abdomen was not quite where it ought to have been. Creevey 
declared that it was hanging somewhere around his knees. 

It was not only George’s figure that had altered in the past 
35 years. Once he had been undeniably handsome, full of 
all the uninteresting vices of a worldly young man. In those 
days an observer could write ‘“‘Louis XIV himself could 
scarcely have eclipsed the son of George Third, in a ball-room, 
or when doing the honours of his palace.” Sheridan had called 
him ‘“‘ A Prince among his nobles in majesty and beauty.” 
He had been the adored of the Whigs, until unfortunately for 
him, he had outwitted them; so they then settled down 
to paint him-as he really was—a figure of fun, an unrepentant 
old roué. 

Prinney could say with truth (not that he ever showed the 
slightest interest in this so-called virtue), the words of Falstaff, 
“T am not only witty in myself but the cause that wit is in 
other men.”’ Indeed it took no great wit to cause laughter at 
Prinney, he positively laid himself open for it. There was the 
way he would sit for hours, day after day, in the music room, 
vigorously beating out the tempo on his very plump thighs, 
singing both loudly and badly, beaming with pleasure on all 
those around him. Then he had developed a distressing habit 
of retelling with gusto the same old stories, and, whenever 
inclined, embellishing them with the most monstrous untruths, 
quite unabashed by the fact that all his hearers knew them 
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for blatant lies. But these same people never noticed how 
useful was this trick of his for shelving any unpleasant 
issues which were brought to his attention. Arthur 
Wellesley, Duke of Wellington, did realise it, and always 
called George’s bluff, letting him talk himself out and then 
bringing up the hated subject again. ‘‘ Either King Arthur 
goes to the Devil, or King George goes to Hanover,” snarled 
the defeated George. 

He gets off lightly with only laughter, for his character was 
anything but pleasant ; except for his love of children and 
fondness for Mrs. Fitzherbert (his own peculiar brand of fond- 
ness at that), his character was unredeemed. In him honour 
was a complete blank. He lied for fun, he lied for necessity. 
He let down everybody to further his own ends. He was as 
dextrous at “ double-crossing ”’ as the toughest gangster ever 
hatched in Hollywood. Never out of debt—discussing his 
friends with his valets—an expert and dangerous gossip, 
having done more than his share towards the social scandal of 
his day, he seemed to think it his due to reap some back ; his 
treatment of women was disgraceful—asked to resign from the 
Jockey Club—an expert squanderer of the public’s money— 
impetuous in all his actions, he allowed his old friend Sheridan 
to die in poverty, whilst he went incognito to the sordid 
lodgings of an unknown army-officer, whose tale of misery he 
had chanced to hear, to give him the {800 which he had him- 
self just borrowed—insultingly rude to those, who for the 
moment he disliked, the next day he would make up for it, by 
being charming. These changes of moods, although making 
him many enemies, arose from his spontaneous good nature 
which often won him his victims’ forgiveness. One young 
officer for example, went to a full-dress ball at Charlton 
House, and found he had forgotten his aiguilette. The King, 
who had a mania for uniforms, hoarding his own for 40 years 
and spending hours designing new ones for the Guards, 
observed this. As non-combatants were the @nly soldiers 
who did not wear them he turned to the abashed youth, 
quashingly says ‘‘ Good evening sir ; I suppose you are the 
regimental doctor.’ Yet this same officer declared that when 
he wanted he could be “ every inch a king.”’ 

Prinney seldom did want to be every inch a king. He was 
full of genial good humour. He loved practical jokes, they 
could be crude, they could be cruel, so long as they were 
amusing. Towards the end of his life he could rarely be 
bothered to dress as a king. The whole morning he would 
spend in his dressing-gown, doing his work, seeing his ministers 
and ambassadors, with it still wrapped around him. But for 
dinner he would dress and come down to his guests, to flirt 
gaily with any available lady, to drink with gusto more than 
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he could, and eat with relish more than he should, swearing 
loudly and fluently most of the time (being able to shock the 
Duke of Wellington with this gift), and telling bawdy stories 
“with all the coarse merriment which is his characteristic,”’ 
writes the disapproving Greville. 

In everything he said or did, there lurked a gargantuan 
love of life, a stage-like sumptuousness, which made him 
ludicrous and out of proportion. He could not drink without 
drinking too much. He could not build without a wild Kubla 
Khan nightmare arising from out of his efforts, without the 
Gothic magnificence and rococo taste of a Horace Walpole 
coming to the fore, causing that most un-English Palace of a 
most English King to rear its domed and pinnacled head at 
Brighton. He could not redecorate his London palace with- 
out overdoing the gilt, without making the fastidious Regency 
Society shudder, turning his Charlton House into what the 
society lady described as a ‘‘ Mahomet’s Paradise.”” He could 
not dress without covering himself with medals, stars and 
ribbons. Even his choice of everyday clothes were stage-like 
in their originality and his own grotesque figure. Mary 
Frampton wrote in her diary that the elderly George ‘“‘ makes 
himself look a strange figure by drawing in his great body, with 
a broad belt, and by the close buttoning of a kind of uniform 
jacket . . . and hiding the lower part of his face with a large 
black neck cloth, and then swelling out his shoulders and upper 
part of his person with tags and embroidery, and covering it 
with orders . . .”. He could not see an old friend let down 
by her lover without “‘ flouncing about half on the coach, half 
on the ground,” raging against the scoundrel lover, declaring 
his own undying devotion, oblivious of his gout until he had to 
get upagain. Falstaff asked ‘“‘ Have you any levers to lift me 
up again being down ?”’ George used the startled but amused 
lady as his lever. He could not love without making his 
infatuation obvious to all, by his moody silences, sighs and 
tears. He could not hate without his hatred overflowing 
into an unending stream of persecution. 

All the same, his age was the most graceful and accom- 
plished age in English history—the age of the Regency—the 
age which saw the end of Napoleon and the pre-eminence of 
England in Europe, not only in territory but in manufactured 
wealth—the age of gas gradually taking the place of candle- 
light, the age when London was given some of its most beautiful 
eg most magnificent houses, and the curve of Regent 

treet. 
WINIFRED PERROTT. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


DESIGN FOR SAFETY 


S1r,—With reference to Vice-Admiral J. E. T. Harper’s 
letter on “ Design for Safety,” published in your issue of 
December, 1945. 

The Admiral makes two suggestions :— 


(1) That traffic lights should be binding on pedestrians as 
— well as motorists. 


In that case the traffic lights would have to be altered so 
as to allow plenty of time for the ordinary pedestrian to walk 
across, for in many cases the amber light is shown for far too 
short a period to enable the pedestrian to cross ; moreover, 
motorists who charge across at full speed the moment the 
amber light appears; or who start off the moment the red and 
amber appears, must be very severely dealt with or accidents 
will occur more frequently. Moreover, unless far longer 
““ Amber Periods ’’ are shown or “ Cross Now” signs given, 
pedestrians would hardly be able to cross at all at some 
places; take the case of the green light showing and many 
cars turning down a side street that pedestrians are waiting 
to cross (but cannot because of cars turning to the left down 
the side street), then the lights change and they have to con- 
tinue waiting to let the cross traffic through, and so on ad 
infinitum | 


(2) The Admiral wants pedestrians to walk facing the on- 
coming traffic. 


This is all right in theory, but if you want to walk down 
any crowded street with shop windows you can’t walk at all 
fast on the ‘‘ shop window side ”’ because of the congestion of 
people looking at the window displays, and if you are in any- 
thing like a hurry you must walk on the kerb side of the 
pavement. Try walking west on the south side of Oxford 
Street any day between noon and, say, 5 p.m. and you will 
see what I mean. 


Yours faithfully. 
ROBERT AULD, 
(Lieut.-Colonel). 


GUARDS CLUB, BROOK STREET, W.1. 
December 6, 1945. 
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BOOKS NEW AND OLD 


A PICTURE OF RUSSIA 


REPORT ON THE Russtans. By W. L. White. (Eyre and Spottiswoode. 
10s. 6d.) To travel intelligently is very difficult. This truth was for- 
gotten between the wars, when the tourist industry flourished in many 
countries as never before, and when great efforts were made to charm 
the dollar and the pound—then still “‘the pound sterling ” |— 
from their owners’ pockets. It was a truth that advertising agencies 
and travel bureaux never wanted to remember, since on forgetting or 
denying it depended too much of their livelihood and profit. And it 
was, above all, a truth which the propagandists of foreign countries— 
especially Nazi Germany and Soviet Russia—stowed far away in the 
lumber-room to which they consigned as much of reality as possible. 
But, despite all special pleading to the contrary, it remains a fact both 
that travelling, in any significant sense, is arduous and difficult, and that 
insight and shrewdness, knowledge and judgment, detachment and 
standards of one’s own, are among the qualities with which, in addition 
to intelligence, the traveller must be endowed if he is to bring back much 
more than pleasant memories from his wanderings. Mutatis mutandis, 
what Bacon wrote still applies :— 


** The things to be seen and observed are.the courts of princes, 
especially when they give audience to ambassadors ; the courts of 
justice, while they sit and hear causes, and so of consistories 
ecclesiastic ; the churches and monasteries, with the monuments 
which are therein extant ; the walls and fortifications of cities and 
towns, and so the havens and harbours; antiquities and ruins ; 
libraries, colleges; disputations and lectures, where any are; 
shipping and navies ; houses and gardens of state and pleasure near 
great cities; armouries, arsenals, magazines; exchanges, burses, 
warehouses; exercises of horsemanship, fencing, training of 
soldiers, and the like ; comedies, such whereunto the better sort of 
persons do resort; treasuries of jewels and stones; cabinets and 
varieties ; and, to conclude, whatsoever is memorable . . .” 


What is really “‘ memorable ” in Soviet Russia ? That is the question 
which all travellers there must face, whether (like Mr. White) they move 
with some freedom and great luxury as guests whom the régime delights 
to honour, or whether, as in the 1930’s, they are among the gullible 
throng who longed to confirm their faith that a Socialist (or Communist) 
dawn was really suffusing the eastern sky. Mr. White, at all events, 
started his trip with many of the necessary qualities. He is a shrewd and 
intelligent observer, who has enough and sufficiently varied experience 
of life to know something about what he is looking at—by no means 
always the case with all travellers to the Soviet Union, as pages and 
volumes of rubbish couleur de rose amply testify. He is quick, alert, and 
sensitive, with wide knowledge of human beings of many types and 
swift responsiveness to many kinds of situation. He knows his own 
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mind ; knows therefore in large measure what his prejudices and pre- 
conceptions are and frankly acknowledges them. He is an excellent 
reporter, putting on paper clearly and vividly what he has seen and 
learnt. On the other hand, he neither speaks nor reads Russian. He 
knows too little about Russian history, and less about the peoples of 
Soviet Asia whom he encountered. He does not seem to allow quite 
enough for the impact of the war on Russian life. And he sometimes 
generalises rather too largely on an experience that is necessarily limited 
for what he writes to be always convincing to others who have not had 
first-hand experience similar to his own, or whose hopes and prejudices 
make them less willing to face facts. His book must therefore be taken 
for what it is—the record of things seen and said and heard and done, of 
places visited and people met, during a six weeks’ tour in the summer of 
1944. Mr. White enjoyed special facilities and special favour as the 
companion of Mr. Eric Johnston, President of the United States Chamber 
of Commerce, whom the Russians regarded as the representative of 
American big business and whom they wanted té impress with a view to 
a large loan. During their six weeks Mr. Johnston, Mr. White, and 
those with them were in Moscow (where most of their time was spent), 
Leningrad and the Ukraine, after which followed a hasty trip by plane to 
centres—Magnitogorsk, Sverdlovsk, Omsk and Novosibirsk in Siberia ; 
Alma Ata, Tashkent and Ashkabad in South Asia—some of which 
foreigners had not been allowed to visit and write about since the out- 
break of war. 

What picture emerges from Mr. White’s book? Materially, a 
picture of inefficiency and poverty. Mr. White describes factory after 
factory among the many factories and other plants he visited. He is 
scrupulously fair. Sometimes he finds works as good and about as 
efficient as comparable places in America—and he says so frankly. Some- 
times (as in particulars of Magnitogorsk) he makes mistakes which other 
information allows his readers to correct. But in the main what emerges 
is a picture of dirt, disorder, bad organisation, confusion, mechanical 
inepititude and great wastefulness which, though it may get things done 
(which is not always the case), does them at quite prodigious cost in 
human life and suffering. Some of Mr. White’s critics suggest that this 
is due to the war ; but those of his readers who knew Russia even slightly 
10, 15, Or More years ago-are well aware that the fundamental reason is 
the lack of skill with machines and the indifference to property which 
characterised most Russians then as for a long time past. 

A second main point is the extraordinary class structure which has 
developed in Russia, and which fixes a far wider gulf between the ordinary 
man or woman and the favoured few at the top—supreme Communist 
Party bosses, Marshals of the Soviet Union, the top rank of writers, and 
a small number of others. The few enjoy a super-abundance of rather 
shoddy luxury; the others are ill-fed, ill-housed, ill-clothed, ill-shod. 
(All are, however, alike in the ignorance of the truth about the outside 
world in which they are deliberately kept by the régime—an ignorance 
which is as dangerous as the policy creating it is sinister.) Instance after 
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instance is given by Mr. White to prove this beyond the shadow of a 
doubt ; and a high Communist official (he is described as Secretary of 
the Communist Party of Siberia), when challenged on the prevailing 
inequality, said that ‘‘ equality was only a dream which they hoped to 
realise in the far future.” 

A third point concerns the minority who disagree or fall out of 
favour with the régime. In 1937 there were the terrible purges—and 
fear of them still prevails. To-day (as Mr. White shows) the technique 
of dealing with such people is slightly different. Early in his trip Mr. 
White wondered “‘ what becomes, in Russia, of the normal proportion 
of misfits who in America are members of the Communist Party?” He 
found the answer in the 2,000,000 political prisoners who in two years 
dug, with picks and shovels, the canal that is an important link connect- 
ing Moscow with the Volga; in the women marching under armed 
guard whom he saw at Magnitogorsic ; and in the use of political pri- 
soners elsewhere to a total, as he learnt, of many millions. 

Mr. White tells a story of the American correspondent, W. H. 
Chamberlin, a well-known expert on Russia, who lived there for some 
years, spoke and read Russian fluently, and has written important books 
about the 1917 Revolution and subsequent developments. Chamberlin 
was caught in Bordeaux the week that France fell and saw the city 
seethe, the streets thronged with homeless people, men and women 
sleeping five and six in a room, food supplies sold out, and long queues 
waiting for the restaurants. Chamberlin watched all this, and at last 
said to a fellow-correspondent (who told it to Mr. White in Moscow), 
“You know, it takes a great upheaval, a catastrophic defeat in war, and 
a national convulsion to reduce a nation to that state of affairs which is 
normal, every-day life in the Soviet Union.” 

Mr. White praises everything he thought good in Russia. He speaks 
especially highly of the theatre ; and highly too of Soviet policy towards 
the Asiatic and other native peoples within the vast Soviet territories. 
(On this last point, however, we should not like to hear his comments 
were it British who reduced a native people to the state illustrated in the . 
story about the Kazaks which Mr. White tells on p. 221—without, 
however, apparently realising its pathos.) Nor would he claim that the 
story of W. H. Chamberlin’s tells by any means the whole tale of Soviet 
achievements. But just where and how the balance of Mr. White’s views 
falls his readers will learn for themselves. It is to be hoped that many 
teaders wi// learn from his pages ; for about few things in the modern 
world is it more important to know the truth than about the Russian- 
dominated Soviet Union, its peoples, aims, ambitions, achievements 
and policy. 


ANTHONY PuRCHAS. 


A REMOTE JOURNEY 


Cuina-Trset-AssaM. By Lieutenant-Colonel F. M. Bailey, C.I.E. 
(Cape. 10s. 6d.) This book describes the journey which Colonel Bailey, 
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a Gold Medallist of the Royal Geographical Society, made in 1911 in the 
little-known country immediately north of the India-Burma frontier, 
The problem he set himself to solve concerned the course of the large 
river, the Tsangpo, which flows due east through the southern and most 
populous part of Tibet, and falls nearly 10,000 feet in the impenetrable 
tangle of mountains through which its course runs between south-eastern 
Tibet and the plains of Assam—a distance, in a straight line, of only some 
120 miles. A larger mystery, as to the relationship between the Tsangpo 
and the Dihang, one of the largest rivers whose waters form the Brahma- 
putra (they are in fact the same), was cleared up only some 25 years 
earlier. The smaller mystery, as to how the Tsangpo came down into 
Assam, remained unsolved partly because the défficult country to be 
traversed did not encourage travelling, but still more because the remote 
and wild tribes whose lands had to be crossed by no means welcomed 
strangers, and because the Indian political authorities therefore left them, 
so far as possible, strictly alone. 

Colonel Bailey’s journey was a private venture which began in 
Szechwan, then the Chinese province to the north-east of the area he 
wanted to explore. He himself did not know Chinese, but he had learnt 
Tibetan during three-and-a-half years of residence in the country, and 
had a high regard for its people. A sportsman and naturalist (his 
speciality was butterflies), he was well equipped personally for his 
journey. He travelled light, accepting hardships as explorers in such 
country must ; but experience and knowledge of the people had taught 
him the kind of equipment to take and the way to conduct such an 
expedition as his. What he saw and did, the people he met and the 
adventures he encountered, forms the contents of this fascinating, clearly 
written tale of a journey through country not crossed by a European 
before or since. 


BOOKS ON GERMANY 


GeERMANY’S THREE Reicus. By Edmond Vermeil. (Andrew Dakers, 
18s.) A SHort Hisrory oF Germany. By S. H. Steinberg. (Cam- 
bridge University Press, 12s. 6d.) GERMANY BETWEEN Two Wars. By 
Lindley Fraser. (Humphrey Milford. Oxford University Press, 8s. 6d.) 
THE GERMAN MIND AND OurLoox. Issued under the auspices of the 
Institute of Sociology. (Chapman and Hall, 9s. 6d.). By far the most 
deeply meditated and profound of these four studies is M. Vermeil’s, 
the work of one of the notable band of French scholars and humanists 
who have studied the German problem with so much understanding and 
have thrown on it so brilliant a light. The three German Reichs of the 
title are, of course, the Holy Roman Empire, the Bismarckian Empire (as 
M. Vermeil calls it), and the Hitler Reich, which the Allies have now 
defeated and destroyed. At the very beginning of his historical review 
M. Vermeil draws attention to the central paradox of German history, 
the contrast between dream and reality, between aspiration and hard fact. 
“The Germans,” M. Vermeil writes, “‘ have not at any stage in their 
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evolution had a general will. They talked much of their national unity, § 
In point of fact, they broke it, leaving free play to their inveterate parti- 
cularism ; or they dreamed of it under the form of an absolutely unrealis- 
able Continental hegemony.” Or, as the same point is put elsewhere, 
“ For centuries, while the Western nations were being modernised 
and transformed into true national States, Germany remained divided . 


between aristocrats, peasants, and the poorer townspeople, and § 


reverted to agrarianism and to a complicated economic system that 
was broken into fragments by a thousand barriers. Instead of being 
a national State, she was a great collection of tiny territories that dreamed 
of being an Empire vested with hegemony.” 
To all of which a phrase of Luther himself is highly relevant, a phrase 
quoted by M. Vermeil in which appears one of the deepest, most inalien- 
able traits of German character. Writing of the Divine Word which 
** descended ” upon the Jews and was then variously spread to Greece, 
Rome and the Latin countries, Luther observes: “‘ But Germany has 
been visited, illumined by its grace with an incomparable richness, 
superior to that of all nations.” 

M. Vermeil’s analysis is meditated, learned, penetrating and probing. 
There is little in German life or history from which he has failed to 
extract the innermost significance. He notes the extraordinary mixture 
of racial origins that has gone to make up the German physical stock ; 
he reviews the differences in culture and influence of the East and West, 
the North and South ; he examines, with much else, the moral disinte- 
gtation which overtook Germany during the years of unduly rapid 
prosperity under the Second or Bismarckian Empire. Finally, he 
analyses the nature of the problems that must be solved (by other peoples 
as well as by Germans) if, over the long period in which national destinies 
are written, Germany is to have a due and proportionate place in a 
Europe which she does not dominate. Here is a book which is essential 
to everyone who would grasp the German and the European problem in 
its fundamentals, and who seeks to learn what history has to teach in 
order to apply it to the future. 

The contrast between the dream of German unity and the reality of 
German fragmentation is naturally realised by Mr. Steinberg, whose 
book has the more modest aim of offering in English a concise history of 
Germany and not a history of the expansion of Brandenburg and Prussia. 
Mr. Steinberg marshals the sections of his story with fair clarity, though 
in places the outlines of the narrative are hard to follow because of the 
detail that overloads them, Nor are Mr. Steinberg’s judgments alto- 
gether sure morally. To say, for example, no more than that Bismarck 
“ revised” the notorious Ems telegram—when he in fact distorted it 
almost out of recognition with the deliberate purpose of making war on 
France—is to use understatement ina manner unpleasantly reminiscent of 
the standards of German nationalism. 

Mx. Fraser’s book was undertaken in 1944 at the invitation of official 
circles concerned with the occupation and administration of Germany 
after the war. A study of German propaganda and responsibility for the 
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wat, it was primarily intended to be read by Germans as an aid to undegs 
standing how their own propagandists had misled them. With this i 
mind Mr. Fraser has been careful not to make his argument more digs 
tasteful than necessary to the German readers he was addressing 
approach no doubt legitimate for this particular purpose. q 
The authors of The German Mind and Outlook are Dr. Gooch, the 

President of the Institute of Sociology and also of the English Goethe 
Society; Dr. Ginsburg, Martin White Professor of Sociology in the 
University of London ; the Professors of German at University College) 
London, University College, Exeter, and Manchester and Birmingham 
Universities ; and Mr. Farquharson, the General Secretary of the Institut 
of Sociology. The book consists of the addresses delivered during 1943 
and 1943 in a series of discussion meetings organised by the Insti | 
of Sociology, together with a summary (by Mr. Farquharson) of thes 
papers. Dr. Ginsburg raises the fundamental practical question—*I§ 
the furor teutonicus rooted in inborn constitution or is it historically condi# 
tioned ? ”’—but leaves “this and other difficulties unsolved” as, he 

’ thinks, ‘‘ we must in the present stage of the psychology of peoples.” 
Dr. Gooch, enquiring whether the difference of historical evolution’ 
between Germany and England is “to be ascribed to racial factors,” : 
answers “‘ Certainly not” ; and goes on to assert that (as compared with 
the average modern Englishman or Frenchman) “ the fundamental cause” 
of the different attitude of the average modern German to political” 
authority must be sought in his place on the map ”—a doctrine which 
can scarcely be described as overcritical of Germany. 


THe ANALECTS oF ConFucius. Translated and annotated by Arthur 
Waley. (Allen and Unwin, ros. 6d.). This is a second impression of Mt 
Waley’s translation of the Analects which, with a valuable introduction, 
was first published in 1938. That there are qualities about Confucius 
which make his work of permanent interest and appeal to Europeans a 
well as to Chinese is testified to by the fact that his popularity has led t 
at least three editions of selected works within the past seven yeats 
Mr. Waley’s now well-known translation has qualities of suppleness od 
adjustment of thought to language which help to bring the meaning of 
the great Chinese philosopher home to men speaking an idiom as different 
as ours to-day. May the insight and wisdom of Confucius also help ust 0 
understanding among the racking problems of our war-torn age | 
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